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INTRODUCTION 


In the intitulatto of a Novel promulgated by Heraclius and his son Heraclius 
New Constantine on March 21, 629, L. Bréhier discovered in 1905 the first 
instance for the assumption of the title BaoiAevs in protocols of official imperial 
documents: “HpdxAeios cai ‘HpdxAsios véog Kavotavtivos tiotol év Xpiotd BaoAcis.} 
Bréhier concluded that this instance could possibly be not only the first known 
case, but the actual date of the official introduction of the title into the 
Byzantine protocol.? Forty-three years later, during which time this conclu- 
sion was either ignored, misunderstood, or rejected by almost all scholars 
who dealt with the history of Byzantine imperial titles, Bréhier restated his 
opinion in a refined version: “‘Ce fut Héraclius, apres sa victoire sur la Perse, 
qui modifia le premier le protocole impérial et lui donna la forme définitive 
qu'il conserva, avec peu de variantes, jusqu’a la fin de ’Empire.... Pour la 
premiére fois le mot basileus devient le titre légal du souverain et il semble 
bien que dans la pensée d’Héraclius, ce changement soit comme la consécration 
de la victoire qu'il a remportée sur celui que se targuait jusque-la d’étre le 
grand roi, l’unique basileus.’’? 

J. B. Bury was the first to make use of this discovery, in a lecture on “‘The 
Constitution of the Later Roman Empire.’’* However, Bury did not make 
fair use of Bréhier’s article. For, after referring to the discovery, he states 
curiously that Bréhier failed to see the reason for this change of style, ‘‘but 
the significant date A.D. 629 supplies the explanation.’’® What follows is the 
explanation that Bury missed (!) in Bréhier’s article: “In that year Heraclius 
completed the conquest of Persia. Now, the Persian king was the only foreign 
monarch to whom the Roman Emperors conceded the title Basileus; except 


1C. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, III (Leipzig, 1857), 44; cf. Zepos, Jus, I 
(Athens, 1931), 36; L. Bréhier, ‘“Le protocole impérial depuis la fondation de l’empire Romain jusqu’a 
la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs,’”’ CRAI (1905), 177-82, esp. 179. However, Bréhier investigated 
the subject more thoroughly in his article, ‘‘L’origine des titres impériaux 4 Byzance—Baoidets et 
Seotrétns,”’ BZ, 15 (1906), 172-73. 

2 Idem, “‘L’origine des titres,’ 173. Recently, N. Oikonomides reconstructed the intitulatio of a 
letter sent by Heraclius to the Great King of Persia Kavadh-Siroe in 628 as follows: Avtoxpétwp Kati- 
oap DAGBios “HpcaxAsios tmiotds Ev Xpiote Paces ‘Popaiwv: ‘Correspondence Between Heraclius and 
Kavath-Siroe in the Paschal Chronicle (628),’’ Byzantion, 41 (1971), 273. This proposal does not affect 
Bréhier’s argument because the letter of Heraclius is dated after the battle of Ninevah. However, the 
title BaoiAeus seems to have been added to current imperial titles by other emperors before Heraclius. 
Cf. H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques chvétiennes d’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1922), no. 107 
(for Justinian) ; and J.-P. Sodini, ‘“‘Une titulature faussement attribuée 4 Justinien Ie",”’ TM, 5 (1973), 
373-84 (for Tiberius). See Appendix, infra, p. 72f. 

° L. Bréhier, Les institutions de l’empive byzantin (Paris, 1949), 49-50. In this second statement 
Bréhier avoided combining the assumption of the title with the restitution of the Holy Cross, because 
me realized that this event most probably occurred in 630; cf. idem, Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris, 

947), 52. 

4 The Creighton Lecture, University College, London, November 12, 1909 (Cambridge, 1910); repr. 
in tdem, Selected Essays, ed. H. Temperley (Cambridge, 1930), 99-125. 

5 Ibid., 109. 
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the Abyssinian king, who hardly counted. So long as there was a great 
independent Basileus outside the Roman Empire, the Emperors refrained 
from adopting a title which would be shared by another monarch. But as 
soon as that monarch was reduced to the condition of a dependent vassal 
and there was no longer a concurrence, the Emperor signified the event by 
assuming officially the title which had for several centuries been applied to 
him unofficially.”’® The argument in Bury’s explanation, that ‘‘Heraclius 
completed the conquest of Persia’ and that the Persian monarch “‘was reduced 
to the condition of a dependent vassal,’’ is so obviously erroneous that for its 
rejection it would be sufficient to refer to what Bury himself had written 
twenty years earlier, namely that after the battle of Ninevah Heraclius did 
not conquer Persia, but concluded peace with Chosroes’ son Kavadh-Siroe!? 
It was, therefore, an easy task for Ernest Stein® to upset this argument when 
he reviewed the History of A. A. Vasiliev, who had adopted Bury’s explanation 
hterally and without any reference to Bréhier.® It is important to notice, 
however, that for Stem, Bury’s (and Vasiliev’s) explanation is unacceptable, 
not so much because the Persian king was not really reduced to the condition 
of a vassal,’° but because even in this condition he continued to be recognized 
officially as BaotAels, and therefore it would be unreasonable for the Roman 
emperor to share the same title with his vassal. Thus, it was due to Bury’s 
failure to present his and Bréhier’s theory in a reasonable way that later 
scholars rejected it. 

Looking for another, more probable explanation, Stein suggested that ‘‘es 
diirfte sich vielmehr lediglich um eine (vielleicht schon wenige Jahre vor 629 
erfolgte) zweckmassige Vereinfachung der Kaisertitulatur handeln, die zugleich 
der fast vollendeten Grazisierung der Staates Rechnung trug.’’! G. Ostro- 
gorsky, without mentioning Stein (!), fully accepted this opinion, changing 
only the sequence of the two factors: the assumption of the title of Baothevs 
was a result of the Grdzisterung of the Byzantine state and meant a simplifica- 
tion of the imperial title." 

In a long footnote Ostrogorsky repeated Stein’s conclusion concerning 
Bréhier's and Bury’s theory. However, he added a further argument of 
decisive importance which had not been produced by Stein: ‘‘...the use of 
the title of Basileus for foreign rulers before its official adoption by the 
Byzantine Emperor was of little significance. Basileus had at that time the 


* Ibid., 109. Cf. O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee (Jena, 1938; repr. Darmstadt, 
1956), 186; and E. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1933), 156. 

? J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empive (London, 1889), II, 242t. 

§ Cf. BZ, 29 (1930), 353. 

® As early as 1917 in the Russian edition, Lektsii po istorii Vizantii, I (Petrograd, 1917), 186; cf. 
the first English edition, History of the Byzantine Empire, I (Madison, Wisc., 1928), 241. Vasiliev does 
not speak of a conquest of Persia, but rightly only of ‘‘the successful outcome of the Persian war.”’ 
However, he quotes Bury, who writes of the ‘‘dependent vassal.”’ 

10... der (angebliche) Klientelfiirst: op. cit., 353. 

10a Thid., 353. 

™' Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 1963), 89. Cf. W. Ennslin, in CMH, IV,2 (Cam- 
bridge, 1966), 1f.; and D. Zakythenos, BulCavtiviy ‘lotopi« (Athens, 1972), 144. 
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same meaning as vex and in the early Byzantine period, when the Byzantine 
ruler had the official title of Imperator, it was used not only for the Persian 
monarch, but for such as Attila and the kings of Armenia and Ethiopia, and 
sometimes, alternating with other designations, for the Germanic rulers and 
even the leaders of the Abasgi and Zechi....’’? 

In order to support this argument concerning the imperial title Paoicts, 
Ostrogorsky refers to the evidence collected by Rudolf Helm.1® However, the 
material supplied by Helm does not support Ostrogorsky’s far-reaching conclu- 
sion. As a matter of fact, the accurate examination of the references produced 
by Helm without commentary, clarification, or classification!* does not upset 
but testifies to the fundamental conclusion already established by A. Gasquet 
in the last century: that there is a sharp distinction to be made between the 
literary sources, with their current but not necessarily official terminology, 
and the imperial documents, which preserve the official usage of titles; and 
that in the latter we should not expect to find the title bastleus conceded to 
any ruler, short of the Roman emperor and the Persian monarch. 


On the grounds of this basic distinction, the primary aim of this study is 
to reconsider the evidence concerning the official titles of the rulers of the 
neighboring states of the Byzantine Empire, for some of whom Ostrogorsky 
alleged the conferment of the title BaoiAews. These states can be divided into 
four groups: I. The states whose sovereignty was never questioned by 
Byzantium; as we shall see, there was only one such state, Sasanid Persia. 
II. The national kingdoms located on the periphery of the Empire, in the 
East; to these belong Armenia, the kingdoms of the Causasian area and the 
shores of the Black Sea (Iberia, Lazica, Abasgia, Bosporus), and the kingdoms 
of East and North Africa (the Ethiopian, Nubian, and Blemyan kingdoms). 
III. The autonomous satrapies and phylarchies on the periphery but inside 
the Byzantine frontier, such as the Armenian satrapies and the nomadic 
Arabic phylarchies of the Syrian desert. IV. The numerous national kingdoms 
of the barbarian nations of the Vélkerwanderung, who succeeded in establishing 
themselves temporarily or permanently on the soil of former Roman provinces 
with imperial consent; to these belong the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, the 
Vandals, the Franks, the Burgundians, the Heruls, and the Lombards, as 
well as the Huns. 


12 G, Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey, 2nd ed. (New Brunswick, N a 
1969), 106 note 2. Cf. I. Shahid, ‘‘The Iranian Factor in Byzantium During the Reign of Heraclius,”’ 
DOP, 26 (1972) (hereafter Shahid, ‘‘The Iranian Factor’), 299f. 

18 “"Untersuchungen iiber den auswartigen diplomatischen Verkehr des romischen Reiches im Zeit- 
alter der Spadtantike,”’ 4 Uf, 12 (1932), 383 note 2. 

In a book review of Helm, ‘‘Untersuchungen,” G. Ostrogorsky pointed out that the collected 
material is supplied in too short a way, mainly in the footnotes: ‘‘Stellenweise erreicht allerdings die 
Kiirze einen Grad, bei dem sie aufhért eine Tugend zu sein”’; cf. BZ, 36 (1936), 442. 

1° A. Gasquet, ‘‘L’empire d’Orient et l’empire d’Occident. De l’emploie du mot Baoireus dans les 
actes de la Chancellerie byzantine,” RH, 26 (1884), 281-302. Cf. Th. Nédldeke, Die Ghassénischen 
Fursten aus dem Hause Gafna’s, AbhBerl (Berlin, 1887) (hereafter Néldeke, Die Ghassdnischen F ursten), 
12f.; Th. Mommsen, ‘‘Ostgothische Studien,” NA, 14 (1889), 541 (idem, Gesammelte Schriften, VI 
[Berlin, 1910], 482). 
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For the occasion of a Symposium on “Byzantium and Sasanian Iran,” held 
at Dumbarton Oaks in 1970, I. Shahid made a thorough study of the assump- 
tion of the title basileus by Heraclius.1¢ Shahid rejects both Bury’s!” and 
Ostrogorsky’s!® theories. According to him, the formal assumption of this 
title mirrors a “‘constitutional change’’!® for the Empire. It is “‘related not so 
much to remote Hellas or foreign Persia as to...Christianity....’’*° Never- 
theless, it intends to bring “the two empires [Rome and Persia] nearer to 
each other on the ground of a common concept of sovereignty deriving from 
kingship....’’2! Furthermore, Shahid supposes that Heraclius was inspired by 
his Armenian origin and his affiliations with the Arsacid royal family of 
Armenia.”# 

Shahid’s theory is based on an erudite study of several aspects of the 
subject. However, I cannot accept some of his conclusions. For instance, in 
spite of the growing impact of Christian ideals on the image of Byzantine 
“kingship” and political ideology, I hesitate to accept that the assumption 
of the title may derive from Heraclius’ Christian concept of basileta. More- 
over, the assertion that the title basileus was of any help for the development 
of a Roman-Persian concept of sovereignty should be proposed in the opposite 
sequence, namely that the mutual recognition of the two states’ sovereignty 
and equality of political rank has eased the process of assimilation of the 
Persian concept of kingship by the Byzantine emperors. On the other hand, 
even if one were to accept Shahid’s suggestion that Heraclius was of Armenian 
origin—his argumentation on this point is less than convincing—it seems to 
me very improbable that the emperor could be influenced by the memory of 
a local kingship which had been abolished at Byzantine initiative 250 years 
before.”8 

More important is Shahid’s proposal to assign to the assumption of Baoihels 
a ‘constitutional’ meaning. I fail to see any constitutional change at work 
after the battle of Ninevah and think that we should take seriously the fact 
that no such change has been recorded in the contemporary sources.”4 How- 
ever, the assumption of the title cannot be explained merely as a reduction 
and simplification of the imperial titles, or as an insignificant novelty in the 
practice of the imperial chancery; Shahid, therefore, is certainly right in 
calling our attention to more essential reasons that might have caused or 
resulted in the assumption of the title Baoidevs. This problem is discussed in 
the last part of this study. 


16 “The Iranian Factor,” 295-320. For a short report on the Symposium, see R. Frye, in DOP, 
26, pp. 361-62. 

1” Bury’s theory is challenged with the argument that it was not only the Persian king who was 
conceded the title BaoiAets: Shahid, ‘‘The Iranian Factor,’’ 296-99; however, see infra, pp. 59-60. 

18 The theory of Hellenistic influence is rejected as a too narrow (linguistic) phenomenon, whereas 
the explanation that the new title represents a simplification of former titles is found insufficient to 
explain the change of titles, because ‘‘much more is involved in this change’’: ibid., 300-2. 

19 Thid., 313. 20 Tbid., 302. 

21 Tohid., 306. 22 Thid., 308-12. 

23 See infra, pp. 36-39. 

24 Shahid, ‘‘The Iranian Factor,’’ 313-17. 
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I. THE TITLES OF THE GREAT KING OF PERSIA 


There can be no doubt that Byzantine-Persian legal relations were estab- 
lished on the grounds of mutual equality and recognition of state sovereignty. 
Moreover, emperor and Great King respected each other's position as head 
of state and did not challenge each other’s sovereignty even during or after 
victorious wars.”° 

The Persian monarch, whose official title was shahanshah (king of kings), 
was Officially addressed by the emperor with the title BaoiAels (in Latin, rex), 
while the emperor was constantly addressed by the Sasanid ruler as quatsar 
t Rum,** until Chosroes II rendered to Emperor Mauricius the title Baoudeus 
“Peopateov.?? 

The fact that the Romans avoided the full title ‘king of kings’ for the 
Persian monarch is certainly not due to any hesitation in recognizing him as 
the sovereign of the Iranian state, although the simple form they used was 
shared by a large number of other “‘kings’’ within Persia who were subordinate 
to the Great King. However, it implies the Roman rejection of the Oriental 
imperialistic ideology involved in the exclusive title.2® It was therefore only 
under the pressure of the day that the Senate of Constantinople felt obliged 
in 615 to render to Chosroes II, who had taken Jerusalem, the title &épyiPaoiAcus, 
a necessary concession in order to avoid his proper title, BaoiAe’s Paciréov. 
The Senate could not possibly use this title because in the genitive plural 
BaciAéwov would include also Emperor Heraclius, who in the same letter is 
referred to as Baoies.29 

On the other hand, the Persian practice of using the title xaioap for the 
emperor, even after Baoidets had prevailed as the main imperial title of 
address, was certainly not intended to diminish his sovereign position in the 
Empire. The title BaoiAeus had to be avoided, not only because it was not in 
official use, since it was repulsive to the Romans, but also because, used in 
connection with the exclusive title BaoiAevs Bacidéwv of the Persian monarch, 
it would degrade the emperor to the legal status of the many ‘‘kings’ who 


25 See E. Chrysos, ‘‘Some Aspects of Roman-Persian Legal Relations,’ Kleronomia, 8 (1976), 1-56. 
Cf. K.-H. Ziegler, Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem Partherveich (Wiesbaden, 1964), 141-53; 
and also K. Giiterbock, Byzanz und Persien in ihren diplomatisch-vélkervechtlichen Beziehungen im 
Zettalter Justinians (Berlin, 1906), 4-36. Cf. further S. Verosta, ‘‘International Law in Europe and 
Western Asia Between 100 and 650 A.D.,” in Recueil des cours, Académie de droit international, 113,3 
(1964), 524. 

26 Kaioap, otra yap tov ‘Papatwv BactAta KaAotor Mépoat: Procopius, Bella I1.21,9. Cf. Giiterbock, 
op. cit., 6f.; Bréhier, Les institutions (note 3 supra), 283 note 4. 

2” Theophylactos Simocattes, Historia IV.11, ed. C. de Boor, Teubner (1887), 169. This was repeated 
by Kav&dh-Siroe, Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, Bonn ed. (1832), 735. For this novelty, see 
infra, pp. 70-71. 

*8 That the imperialistic ideology was expressed through the exclusive title is shown in the speech 
of the Persian representative at the Fifty Years’ Peace negotiations, who argued that os xar& Td 
TIPOGT|KOV Kai OUK creikds aUTE [1.e., Chosroes] 4 érvupia Kexdppeutat Td Bacikéa TpocayopeveaIa1 Bact- 
Aéwv: Menander, frag. 11, Excerpta de legationibus, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1903), 177 lines 8-10. The 
use of this title was impossible in the Christian era because all similar exclusive titles were attributed 
to the Christian God; E. Chrysos, ‘‘The Date of Papyrus SB 4483 and the Persian Occupation of 
Egypt,’’ Dodone, 4 (1975), 344f. 

29 Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, I, 708. 
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were under the authority of the Great King. It was therefore necessary that 
Chosroes II and Kavadh-Siroe refrain from using their exclusive title BaotAevs 
BaoiAéov when they rendered the title Baoie’s to the Emperors Mauricius and 
Heraclius respectively.2° Moreover, the preference for the title caesar instead 
of the other, more distinctive imperial titles, 1mperator and augustus, perhaps 
was meant to express the hereditary legitimation of the emperor, which was 
in fact expressed with the cognomen ;*! this aspect of hereditary succession was 
fundamentally important for the Persian concept of monarchical legitimacy. 


II. THe CLIENT KINGDOMS OF THE EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


1. Aymenia 


Armenia was divided into two partial kingdoms under Persian and Byzantine 
political influence respectively, due to the agreement between the Great King 
Shapor II and Emperor Valens in 378, until some years later the Armenian 
kingship was completely abolished. It is therefore the period before the 
abolition of the Armenian kingship to which Ostrogorsky probably refers 
when he supposes that the Armenian kings were conceded the title BaoiAeus.33 
I. Shahid, who supports Ostrogorsky’s argumentation on this point, attributes 
great importance especially to the nomination of Hannibalianus to the Arme- 
nian royal throne by his uncle, Constantine the Great, in 335/36, taking for 
granted that he was “designated ‘king of kings’’’ and given Armenia and the 
Pontus.*4 

There is no doubt that Hannibalianus was nominated vex of Armenia. This 
is witnessed by official coins struck in 336/37 in Constantinople with the 
inscription FL ANNIBALIANO REGI,® and is testified also by trustworthy 
sources like Ammianus Marcellinus, who mentions him with the title rex.3¢ 
However, there is no evidence available that Hannibalianus was ever officially 
addressed with the title baszleus, and therefore we should not hasten to take 
it for granted, although the nomination of Hannibalianus must have taken 
place according to the Roman tradition of appellatio regis? which included 


30 Cf. supra, note 2; and infra, pp. 70-71. 

31 Dio Cassius, Roman History LITI.18,2: ‘H ydp tot Kaicapos...mpdcenois Svan utv ovSeniay 
auTtois oixelav tpootidnoi, SnAoi 8’ d&AAws tiv tot yévous opddv Stiadoynv. Cf. Th. Mommsen, Rémisches 
Staatsrecht, 4th ed., II,2 (Tiibingen, 1952), 770f.; cited by J. Straub, ‘‘Dignatio Caesaris,” in Rege- 
nevatio Imperit. Aufsdtze tiber Roms Kaisertum und Reich im Spiegel der heidnischen und christlichen 
Publizistik (Darmstadt, 1972), 36-63. Cf. John Lydus, De magistratibus, III.4: Td yao Kaicapos évopa 
yévous oti Seixtixov dro tol Tpwtou Kaloapos, doen DAaPiwv Kal KopynAiov kal DAaBlav Kal ’Avixicoy, 
TOUTOV TrpOTEpOV Traps BapBapors NUpHuevou. AiyUrrrio: yév yep ard TOU TPpwTOU Dapaddvos Tous opav 
Bao1rtas étreptpilov Dapadvas, Kai TroAguatous ard Tot Trowtou. 

*2 On the partition of Armenia, see Chrysos, ‘‘Some Aspects,” 37. On the abolition of kingship, 
see K. Giiterbock, “‘Roémisch-Armenien und die rémischen Satrapieen im vierten bis sechsten Jahr- 
hundert,”’ in Fesigabe Johann Theodor Schirmer (Kénigsberg, 1900), 20ff. 

33 History (note 12 supra), 106 note 2. 

34 **The Iranian Factor,’’ 298-99. 

°° P.M. Bruun, The Roman Imperial Coinage, VII (London, 1966), 584, 589-90; cf. J. Maurice, 
Numismatique Constantinienne, I (Paris, 1908), 128~32. 

36 Rerum Gestarum XIV.1,2: Hannibaliano regi. 

*7 O. F. Winter, ‘“Klientelkénige im rémischen und byzantinischen Reich,” JOBG, 2 (1952), 36. 
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the conferment of the title BaoiAeus.2® Nevertheless, the only Greek source that 
mentions Hannibalianus with his royal title, while describing the ceremony 
of his investiture, calls him, significantly, not BaoiAets but An€.*? 

The case of Hannibalianus has inspired far-reaching conclusions concerning 
Byzantine state theory and international relations. Thus, E. Kornemann 
argued that the appointment of Constantine’s nephew to the Armenian throne 
is the first application of the doctrine that the so-called client kingdoms are 
part of the Empire, 1.e., verchsangehérig,* while O. Seeck suggested that the 
appointment was the first step in Constantine’s plan to conquer Persia and 
to establish his nephew in Ctesiphon as “Great King” of a Secundogemitur 
empire.*! These conclusions are based on the erroneous information supplied 
by the Excerpta Valestana that Hannibalianus was appointed not vex but 
vex regum, and the supposition that this title is the programmatic manifesta- 
tion of his claim over the rights of the Sasanid Great King. 

The unknown author of the Excerpta states in fact that Constantine Anm- 
bahanum data et Constantiana filia sua regem regum [emphasis mine] et Ponti- 
carum gentiam constitu. J.C. Rolfe translated this passage as follows: 
‘‘Hannibalianus he [Constantine] created King of Kings and ruler of the 
Pontic tribes,’ supposing that Constantine’s nephew was a) designated ‘“‘king 
of kings,” i.e., he was given the supreme title of Oriental sovereignty, and 
b) appointed ruler of the client kingdoms of the Pontus. However, Polemius 
Silver seems to have understood this sentence more historically when he quoted 
it without et: Hannibalhanum regem regum Ponticarum gentium constituit,44 
meaning obviously that he was given royal authority over the kings of the 
client tribes of the Pontus. 

Hannibalianus’ appointment to the Armenian throne is certainly connected 
with the Roman-Persian hostilities in 335 and Constantine’s plans for an 


8 When Nero crowned Tiridates king of Armenia in Rome in a.p. 66, he spelled the words: 
BaciAta (ot) tis “Apuevias trois: Dio Cassius, Roman History LXII.5,3; cf. Ziegler, op. cit. (note 25 
supra), 74. 

% *Avvipodiavoy pijya tTpoxeipioduevos évéBuce Koxknpav XAQUUSA Kal KaT& Koaiodpeiav tis Katrradoxlas 
c&tréorretAev: Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, I, 532; Chronica minora, ed. Th. Mommsen (Berlin 
1892-98), I, 235, 335 line 2. The investiture with the red (not purple) chlamys mentioned in the 
Chronicle is probably connected with Hannibalianus’ promotion to the rank of nobilissimus, as it is 
testified by Zosimus: ...Kal *AvviBaAtaves éoSfit1 ypdopevos KoKKoBagi Kal TreplxpUow, Tis TOU Aeyoutvou 
voPedicotpou trap’ auto Kovotavtivou tuydvtss &Efas alSoi Tijs ouyyevelas: II.39,2, ed. L. Mendelssohn, 
Teubner (1887), 97 lines 18-21; and ed. F. Paschoud, (Paris, 1971), 112. On the rank of nobilissimus, 
see W. Ensslin, RE, 17, col. 791 ff. 

#0 “Die unsichtbaren Grenzen des rémischen Kaiserreiches,” in Staaten, Vélker, Manner: Das Erbe 
der Alten, Ser. II, no. 24 (1934), quoted from the reprint in idem, Gestalten und Reiche (Leipzig, 1943), 
333: ‘‘Von da an ist die neue Lehre geblieben, dass auch das Land der Reichsklienten (Foderaten) 
in den Grenzgebieten ‘reichsangehGrig’ sei.”” See, against this theory, E. Chrysos, Td Buldévtiov Kai of 
PétS01 (Thessaloniki, 1972), 30f., 58f. 

* Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 2nd ed., IV (Stuttgart, 1911), 7-9. See, against this 
theory, B. Stallknecht, Untersuchungen zur rimischen Aussenpolitik in der Spdtantike (306-395 n. Chr. ) 
(Bonn, 1969), 37. 

42 Pars prior 6.35, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH, 4A, IX,1 (Berlin, 1892), 11 line 5. 

ae re edition of The History of Ammianus Marcellinus, III, Loeb (Cambridge, Mass.-London, 
1939), 

#4 Laterculus 63, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH, AA, IX,1 (Berlin, 1892), 522. 
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effective answer to Shapor’s offensive policy in Mesopotamia.* However, we 
can understand the sources mentioning the nomination of Hannibalianus only 
if we consider the fact that they connect it with Constantine’s decision to 
divide his empire between his three sons and two nephews.**® While the three 
sons were favored with a part of the imperial territory, the emperor bestowed 
upon his nephews Roman interests at the periphery of the imperial territory; 
Dalmatius’ jurisdiction consisted of the Gothic federates of the Lower Danube,?” 
while his brother Hannibalianus was authorized to exercise Roman overlord- 
ship in the client kingdoms of the East. It is in this way that we have to 
understand the short but more correct version preserved in the Epitome de 
Caesaribus that Hannibalianus was given Armeniam nationesque circumsocias.*8 
Hannibalianus, who was designated king of Armenia in 335 in connection 
with Constantine’s Ostpolittk, but did not yet have the chance to exercise 
his royal rights, was given in 337 the authority over the Pontic client tribes.* 
This was a Roman appointment, not an Oriental investiture; therefore, there 
was no reason for the conferment of the title vex regum. Moreover, the fact 
that the official coins with Hannibalianus’ effigy,®° aiming to advertise imperial 
policy in the East, do not mention the title vex regum, but only the title vex, 
is IN my opinion a very strong argument e silentio that this title was never 
given to him. Nevertheless, this does not exclude the possibility that if Hanni- 
balianus had ever actually come to exercise the royal office, which he did not, 
he might have used all the traditional titles of the Oriental kings, who, in 
spite of their legal associations, were calling themselves reges regum.51 


It is of great importance for our study to underline the fact that Byzantium 
was first to abolish the kingship in the Roman part of divided Armenia and 
instead to create a Roman province out of so-called Great Armenia, and was 
first to establish a new form of constitutional dependence on the emperor 


*© W. Ensslin, ‘“‘Zu dem vermuteten Perserfeldzug des rex Annibalianus,’’ Klio, 29 (1936), 102-10, 
esp. 110. 

46 Excerpta Valesiana 1.6,35; Epitome de Caesaribus 41.21. 

47 Cf. Chrysos, Té Buldvtiov kal of [é7901, 72. 

48 Cf. 41, ed. Fr. Pichlmayr, Teubner (1966), 168. i 

** Cf. N. H. Baynes, ‘‘Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century,” in Byzantine Studies and Other 
Essays (London, 1955), 189. 

°° Silver coins show significantly on the reverse side the river Euphrates seated on the ground 
holding a scepter in his right hand. The legend reads: SECVRITAS PVBLICA. The bronze coins show 
the Euphrates reclining at the left, with his left elbow on a water jug and holding a fish in his right 
and a rudder in his left hand. Here the legend reads: FELICITAS PVBLICA; see Bruun, op. cit. 
(note 35 supra), 584, 589-90. It is worth mentioning that on the obverse Hannibalianus wears not the 
royal tiara but the normal Roman laurel wreath. 

*1 B. Stallknecht explained that the title vex regum was asserted for Hannibalianus on the basis 
of a similar measure which Shapor II undertook only a short time before, when he appointed his 
brother Narseh as king of Armenia: op. cit. (note 41 supra), 36ff. However, the alleged appointment of 
Narseh never took place! Stallknecht was misled by a note in Moses of Chorene’s Armenian History 
IIJ.10, according to which Shapor was ‘‘planning—but never performed his plan—to appoint Narseh 
to the Armenian throne’’; cf. Ensslin, ‘‘Zu dem vermuteten Perserfeldzug,’’ 110; and idem, RE, 16, 
cols. 1757-58, s.v. Narses 3. Moreover, if we accept Stallknecht’s suggestion that Constantine estab- 
lished with his nephew what Shapor had failed to accomplish with his brother, then we have a further 
reason to reject the information concerning the title vex vegum. For Shapor would never give his own 
title to a subordinate king, even if this king were his own brother. 
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by appointing a noble of Armenian origin to govern the land with the Roman 
title of comes Armemae.®* Beyond any practical administrative and internal 
reasons, which might have led to the decision to abolish the kingship in 
Armenia, there should be no doubt that the new constitutional form was 
conceived to suit better the hierarchical state order of the dominate as it was 
developed at the end of the fourth century in East Rome.®? However, this 
form was changed again by Justinian when his conception of the state order 
as well as the need for more effective military protection of Armenia during 
his Persian war called for the transformation of Great Armenia into a Roman 
province.*4 


2. The Kingdoms of the Caucasian Area 


In the small client kingdoms, which were located in the Caucasian area, 
we observe the same trend toward the abolition of the local kingship. How- 
ever, the development was much slower in this area, no doubt due to the fact 
that it was too important strategically for both great powers, Persia and 
Byzantium, and it was therefore permanently an object of discord. Thus, 
every effort was made by both powers to gain or regain over these kingdoms 
political, cultural, religious, and, if necessary, military influence. Since, how- 
ever, subordination to one of the great powers was demonstrated through 
the appointment and investiture of the client kings,®> the emperors could not 
possibly think of touching the institution of kingship, which could happen 
only in periods of stability in international relations. Lazica is a characteristic 
example. | 

According to the Roman-Persian agreement of 378, which was revalidated 
in the time of Theodosius I, Lazica, the old Colchis, located in the western 
part of Georgia and on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, was made a client 
kingdom of East Rome.®® Whenever the royal throne of Lazica was vacant, 
the legitimate heir would come to Constantinople to express his loyalty and 
receive from the hands of the emperor the insignia of his dignity.5” 

In the time of Emperor Leon and Great King Peréz, i.e., after 457, Lazica 
seems to have shifted to Persian domination under conditions unknown to 
us.°® However, things changed again in 522, when the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Lazica, Tzathes I, came to Constantinople, where he was baptized, 
married to a Byzantine girl of noble birth, and invested by Justin I.°® His 


52 See Giiterbock, ‘‘Rémisch-Armenien’”’ (note 32 supra), 26ff. 

53 See infra, pp. 62-63. 

54 See the detailed study of Giiterbock, ‘‘Rémisch-Armenien,” 40-58. 

58 Cf. Winter, op. cit. (note 37 supra), 36f. 

56 Cf. Chrysos, ‘‘Some Aspects,’ (note 25 supra), 45 ff. 

57 For the investiture of Tzathes I in 522, see Malalas, Bonn ed. (1831), 412f.; Chronicon Paschale, 
ed. Dindorf, I, 613; and Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, Teubner (1883-85), 168. The 
investiture of Tzathes II in 555 is described by Agathias III.15. 

°° This was incidentally mentioned by ambassador Petros to Chosroes I in 561: Totto tiv loyuv 
EAaBev &k Tay GeoSoaiou Tol Kad’ tds PaciAéws xpdveov péxpt Mepdlou Tov Wyetépou tréartrou Kal Agovtos tot 
KaS’ *yas: Menander, frag. 3, Excerpta de legationibus, ed. de Boor, 187 line 18f. 

°° For the evidence, see supra, note 3. Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First. An Introduction to the 
Epoch of Justinian the Great (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) (hereafter Vasiliev, Justin the First), 260ff.; 
and C. Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Washington, D.C., 1963), 255f. 
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son Gabazes II, who was half Roman by birth, was holding the title of 
stlentiarius at the Byzantine court when he succeeded his father to the 
throne.® In 554, during the Persian war, Gabazes was suspected of collabo- 
rating with the enemy and was assassinated. To his throne Justinian invested 
his brother Tzathes II,§' who is the last known king of Lazica.© 

The Greek sources usually apply the term Baoiss to the Lazic kings. Even 
in the official protocol of the negotiations concerning the future of Suania, 
which the Byzantine ambassador carried on with Chosroes I after the conclu- 
sion of the peace treaty in 561, as it is preserved by Menander, the ambassador 
mentioned the Lazic ruler with the title Baotdss.62 However, he seems to 
have avoided using the same term for the kinglet of Suania, whose title was 
also Paoileus, calling him instead épyov,® tyeuov,® or BaoiAioxos.66 Nevertheless, 
no official documents are preserved to supply positive evidence that the term 
Bao1leus was officially conceded to the king of Lazica by the imperial court. 

However, after the end of the Persian war and the conclusion of the Fifty 
Years’ Peace Treaty of 561, according to which Lazica was definitely assigned 
to the Empire, since the Great King had abandoned his claims,®’ the next 
we hear about this country is that the kingship was abolished and replaced 
by the institution of the ‘Presiding Prince,’’ who had local origin but served 
the Byzantine Empire with the title of a Roman patricius.® 

The destiny of the Lazic kingdom was shared almost at the same time 
by the other client states of the Caucasian area, which after the end of the 
great wars were assigned to the Empire. Thus in Iberia, the neighbor of 
Lazica in the East, the kingship was abolished in 588 when the land passed 
to Byzantine allegiance after a changeful history of partition between Persia 
and Byzantium and reunification under Persian or Byzantine protection, or 
even occupation.®? Instead of having kings, Iberia was given ‘Presiding 
Princes’’ of local origin whose legitimation for ruling their country was based 
on their title of Byzantine curopalate.”® 

As far as we can see, a similar process was undergone by the other kingdoms 
of the Caucasus, such as Abasgia and Albania.”! Anyway, by the end of the 


60 The evidence for his title is in Procopius, Bella I1.29,31. 

61 For the evidence, see supra, note 2. Cf. B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Iustinians (Berlin, 1960) (hereafter 
Rubin, Das Zettalter Iustinians), 3626. 

62 Cf. Toumanoff, op. cit., 255. 

8 Aaldv Baoilcis, Menander, frag. 3, passim. Although Menander seems to preserve faithfully the 
official version of the minutes, nevertheless the terms used during the negotiations should not be taken 
as expressing the official usage of the imperial court or the king’s chancery. This explains how Chosroes 
could use the term BaoiAeUs in connection with Justinian (1 xaS’ Upds Baoiel) without breaking the 
tradition of not applying this term to the emperor. 

4°Or1 whoa tol Aaldv Baoitws 6 Lovavias &pEwv To KUpos éSéyero: Menander, frag. 3, Excerpta 
de legationibus, ed. de Boor, 184 lines 5—6; cf. 187 line 13. 

® Aaldv Bacirgis, of Lovdveov éyeipotévnoayv tyyepovas: ibid., 187 line 22; cf. 184 line 7. 

8 Of ye Aaldév Baoileis, of ye BaciAloKxous éréotnoav Xovdwvois: ibid., 187 line 24. 

8” Giiterbock, Byzanz und Persien (note 25 supra), 60f.; Rubin, Das Zeitaltey Iustinians, 369£. 

°8 For the evidence, see Toumanoff, op. cit., 255 note 355; and idem, ‘‘Armenia and Georgia,” in 
CMH, IV,1 (1966), 603. 

69 Thid., 597-603. 

*0 The character of the institution of the Principate, or rule by presiding princes, is discussed in 
idem, Studies, 384-89. 1 [bid., 256f. 
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sixth century there were no more vassal ‘‘states’’ under Byzantine domination 
in the East ruled by “‘kings.”’ 


3. The Bosporan Kingdom 


The kingdom of the Crimean Bosporus was the last survival of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms of the East which for centuries were tolerated by Rome because it 
was considered more practical to preserve their constitutional form than to 
incorporate them into the imperial territory as Roman provinces. 

The kings of the Bosporus were allowed to use the traditional Hellenistic 
title BaoiAeus on their coins,’? while in inscriptions we also find other Oriental 
titles, such as Baoilels PaciAéwv, Paocidels ToU ovpTravtos Bootrépou Kai Té&dv trépi€ 
E9vav, peyas Paoites, etc.’? On inscriptions dedicated to or referring to Roman 
emperors, the bombastic titles are never used; instead they limit themselves 
to the title BaoiAes.74 

However, the barbarian invasions from the north (Goths) and the east 
(Huns) destroyed the Bosporan kingdom. The last king known to have struck 
coins with the title BaotAeus is Phescaporis VI in 332.% 

From the period of Hunnic rule over the lands of the northwestern Black 
Sea we hear that in the time of Justin I the citizens of the city of Bosporus 
decided to ask for the emperor’s protection.7® Next we hear that the Hunnic 
King Grod himself appeared in Constantinople and asked to be baptized. 
Justinian functioned as godfather and sent the new convert to his country, 
authorizing him to defend the Roman possessions and the Bosporus. For our 
subject, it is important that Malalas, our source, and Theophanes, who follows 
him, call the Hunnic ruler 67€.7" 

Some scholars date to the time of Justinian an inscription found in Kertsch, 
which refers to the building of a tower in the time of King Diuptunus.” 
Gajdukevic recently went so far as to suggest that after reconquering the 
Crimean Bosporus, Justinian established Diuptunus as a descendent of the 
old royal family of the Tiberii Julii, as king of the Bosporan kingdom.” 
If Gajdukevic’s theory were correct, we would have the interesting case of 
the restoration of a client kingdom in the sixth century. However, many old 


8 Usually Bosporan coins have the king’s effigy with his name and the title BaotAeUs, and on the 
reverse the figure of the Roman emperor; W. Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins, XIII: Pontus, Paphla- 
gonta, Bithynia and the Kingdom of Bosporus (London, 1889), 80f. 

8 'V. V. Struve, Korpus Bosporskih nadpisej (Moscow, 1965), e.g., nos. 28-34, 39-40, 44-45, 53-56, 
59, 979-80, 1008, 1010, 1048-49. 

“In these cases they call themselves BaoiAeUs N. N. ptAokaicap Kal piAopdpatos, evceBris (and quite 
often d&pyiepevs ZeBactdv, since the kings functioned usually as high priests at the emperor’s divine 
service) ; cf. zbid., nos. 38, 41, 47-48, 52, 978, 1047. In Latin the titles are Rex N. N. amicus imperatoris 
populique Romani; cf. ibid., no. 46. Cf. also B. Latyschev, Inscriptiones regni Bospovani Graecae et 
Latinae, II (St. Petersburg, 1880; repr. Hildesheim, 1965), no. 40. 

© 'V. Gajdukevic, Das Bosporanische Reich (Berlin, 1971), 481. 

" Procopius, Bella 1.12,7—-8, ed. J. Haury and G. Wirth, Teubner, I (1963), 57 lines 4-6. 

” Malalas, Bonn ed., 431 line 16f.; Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 175 line 24f. 

"8 ...éml TiBepfou *lovAiou Atoutrrotvo[u] BaciA(Es) EtoeBo(ts) prAoKtoapos Kal (p)1A0pwpéou: Laty- 
schev, op. cit., addenda, no. 49; Struve, op. cit., no. 67; cf. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), 610, who dates the inscription to the second half of the fourth century. 

79 Op. cit., 517. 
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Bosporan elements make this date for the inscription very improbable. It is 
written in the old style of the second to third century, it mentions public 
offices of the old Bosporan kingdom, such as 6 émi ti\s tivaxiSos and 6 émi tov 
Tpwtevovtos, and it is dated according to the Bosporan calendar. On the other 
hand, it is much more probable to regard Tiberius Julius Diuptunus as one 
of the members of the royal dynasty of the Bosporus of the Roman period, 
instead of pressing the evidence with the suggestion that he was a sixth- 
century descendant of the old royal family. 

When at the end of the sixth century Maurice restored Byzantine domina- 
tion in the Crimea, the inscriptions that were to commemorate his rebuilding 
activity were made by the dux of Cherson !®° 

In the year 619 the ruler of the Huns, who lived in the area of the former 
Bosporan kingdom, repeated Grod’s action and came to Constantinople, 
together with his court and his bodyguard, asking to be baptized. Emperor 
Heraclius received him with high honors and gifts and conceded to him the 
title of a Roman paivicius. Patriarch Nicephorus, our single source, calls the 
Hunnic ruler precisely 6 tév Otvvev tot E9vous Kupios Kal fyevov,8! but not Baoires. 


4. The African Kingdoms 


The Abyssinian king has already been mentioned by Bury as an ‘“‘exception 
which hardly counts” to the rule that the Persian king was the only foreign 
monarch to whom the Roman emperors conceded the title basileus.8* It is 
true that the majority of the Greek literary sources call the monarch of 
Ethiopia Paoiéo AiSiomias or *A§courtéyv,83 as they also do the ‘“‘sub’’-kings 
dependent on the Abyssinian king.§4 However, the literary sources do not 
attest that the title Baoievs was also used officially by the imperial chancery. 
We do not possess any official document, or any reliable account of such a 
document in the sources, in which the imperial court would use this title for 
the Abyssinian king.*® | 


°° +TIpds tots Aortrois peydAors Kol Savpactois KaTopSapaor Kal To8e TS AcTrpdv Ev Bootrdpw KaiokpIov 
Gvevécooey M(aup)ixios 6 evoeBéotatos Kal SeoptiAaKktos Hav Seordtns Sik TOU yvnolou avTod BovAou 
Evtratepiou tot évSofotatou otparnAktou Kal Souxdés Xepoddvos, ivSixriddvos 7’: ibéd., 518. 

81 Historia, ed. C. de Boor, Teubner (1880), 12 lines 20~28. 

82 See supra, pp. 31-32. 

88 Procopius, Bella 1.20; Malalas, Bonn ed., 457f.; Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 244; Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, Topographie chrétienne X1.4, 7, ed. W. Wolska-Conus, SC, 197 (Paris, 1973), 321, 337. 

** See, for instance, Procopius, Bella 1.19,3, for the Homerite king; and Cosmas Indicopleustes 
XI.13, ed. Wolska-Conus, 343, for the two kings on the island of Taprorane. 

°° We have two inaccurate reports of diplomatic procedure between Constantinople and Aksum 
in the sixth century, but they fail to supply us with evidence for the official use of the title basileus. 
The first report is quoted by Tabari from two Arab traditions of the eighth and ninth centuries recalling 
an alleged audience given by Emperor Justin I to an ambassador of the Abyssinian king Elesbaas. 
According to Th. Néldeke’s German translation (Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden 
aus der avabischen Chrontk des Tabari [Leyden, 1879], 189-90), ‘‘... der Kaiser First der Roémer,” 
said to the ambassador: “‘ich will fiir dich an den Kénig von Habe’ schreiben .... So gab ihm der Kaiser 
einen Brief an den Kénig von HabeS mit, ... Als nun Daus Dha Tha‘laban mit dem Brief des Kaisers 
zum Nagasi, dem Fiirsten von Habe3, kam, ...’’ According to the French translation of H. Zotenberg 
(Chronique, II [Paris, 1869], 181-82): ‘‘L’empereur écrivit donc au Nedjaschi, le roi d’Abyssinie.”’ It is 
important to note that the original Arabic text uses the words qaisar, sdhib al-Rum for the emperor 
(the traditional expression, which the Arabs took from the Persians), while the Abyssinian king is 
malik {the Semitic word for king) or najashi, sahib al Habashé (the traditional royal title in the 
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On the other hand, we do possess an imperial document, in which the title 
is clearly missing. It is the letter of Emperor Constantius II addressed to 
King Aizanes of Abyssinia, which is incorporated in the Apologia ad Constan- 
tium of Athanasius of Alexandria.®* The intitulatvo of the letter, as preserved 
by Athanasius, is Nixntis Kevotévtios Méyiotos ZeBaotos *Ailave kal Zalavé, that 
is, without any titles for the Abyssinian monarch and his coregent. Only at 
the end of the letter Gonstantius calls the receivers &eAgoi tTipimtator. Never- 
theless, it is very interesting for our discussion that in introducing this letter, 
together with another letter of Constantius to the Alexandrians, Athanasius 
calls the leaders of Aksum tWpavvo1.8? 

A. Dihle, discussing this ‘‘title’’ in a study on the missionary bishop of 
Abyssinia, Frumentius, and King Aizanes, has rightly pointed out that this 
word, beside its meaning of usurper, is used in the literature as a vox media 
applying to barbarian rulers, especially to those of Africa, without the meaning 
of usurper.®* With this general meaning the word is used in the official bilingual 
inscription made in 29 B.c. by Cornelius Gallus, the first Roman governor of 
Egypt, on the island of Philae. In this inscription a distinction is made between 
the BaoAcis-veges and the tupavvoi-tyranni.8® Moreover, Diodorus of Sicily describes 
the social life of the Troglodyte-Nubians as Biov gxovtes é1rd Speupcrroov vowadixdy 
KATA OVOTHUATA TUPavVoUVTAL Kal PETA TOV Téxvoov T&S yuVaiKas ExouG! KOIVas TATY Les 
Tis TOU Tupdvvov.% With the same meaning the word is applied by the anony- 
mous author of the Pertplus of the Erythraean Sea, who is again distinguishing 
between the (Roman) atrtoxpatwp, the (Abyssinian) év9ecouos Paoide’s, and the 
minor Tupavvo1.*! Dihle explains the use of tUpavvoi in the Apology of Athanasius 


Ethiopian language); cf. Annales quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed ibn Djarir at-Tabari, ed. M. J. 
de Goeje, ser. 1, vol. II (Leyden, 1881-82), 927. 

On the other hand, according to the Martyrium S. Arethae, the emperor asked the Patriarch 
Timothy of Alexandria to write to Elesbaas and to suggest that he attack the king of the Homerites: 
T& xivnSévra els Tas dxods ToU SovUAoU Tov Seot ’lovativou BaciAéws ‘Pwopatov, ds TAPAUTIKa yoaupata 
étroinoev mpdos TipdJeov, Tov étrioxotrov "AAgEavSpelas, Strws ypdwn fy avtot daidtns Kal bird Adyov Troion 
mrpds *EAcoBacy tov PaciAéa tév Aiddtrev, Stras otpatotrebapyioas eadeiyn mrévtas Tous Trapavdyous 
peta TOU PaciAéws avTdv: ActaSS, Octobris, X (1869), 743. In his letter to Elesbaas Timothy calls 
him 4 of &SeAgétns and # ot doiétns, what Vasiliev erroneously translates as ‘‘your majesty”; cf. 
Justin the First, 294. In these reports, which cannot be considered as recalling the official terminology, 
it is essential to note that not only the Abyssinian but also the dependent rulers are called Baothels. 

*% Ed. J.-M. Szymusiak, SC, 56 (Paris, 1958), 125. The fact that this letter is incorporated in a 
treatise addressed to the emperor elevates its credentials of authenticity. 

8? Téypatrrai tois év ’A€owper tupdvvois: zbid., 121; & 58 Kal Mpoupevtiou xapiv tol Emoxdtrou Tis 
*Afoupews yéyporrtai tois éxel tupdvvors: 1bid, 124. 

88 Umstrittene Daten. Uniersuchungen zum Auftreten der Griechen am Roten Meer, Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 32 (Cologne, 
1965), 52-54: ‘Das Wort ... verwendet man ferner gern, um einen Barbarenherrscher zu bezeichnen, 
ohne dass dadurch dessen Rechtmassigkeit angezweifelt wiirde.’’ Nevertheless, Dihle’s suggestion that 
this meaning is implied in the word tUpavvos, used by Sozomenos, Historia Ecclesiastica 1.19,3 and 
IJ.15,3, is not correct. In this context the word most probably means the ‘‘unworthy”’ monarchs who 
were defeated by Constantine before a.p. 325, i.e., Maxentius and Licinius. 

* E. Bernard, Les inscriptions grecques et latines de Philae, 11: Haut et Bas Empire (Paris, 1968), 
no. 128. 

°0 Bibliothecae historicae III.39,1. 

°) Periplus marits Erythraei, ed. H. Frisk (Géteborg, 1927), chaps. 2, 14, 16, 20, 22, together with 
chaps. 23, 24, and 31. Cf. W. Dittenberger, Ovientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, II (Leipzig, 1905), 
no. 654, p. 364 note 12: Regulos qui in Aethiopia et aliis regionibus Aegypto finitimis ita imperabant, 
ut superioris alicuius regis (aut populi Romani) dicioni subiungerentur, rupavvos appellari consuesse 
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as implying the exotic character of the Ethiopian milieu. However, beyond 
this meaning, which seems to have been attached to the word for centuries, 
it later came to be used as a technical term meaning 9vAapxos (which is never 
applied in the sources for Abyssinian conditions, but is well documented for 
the Blemyan and the Arab leaders) or more often BaoiAioxos (which is actually 
used by the same Aizanes, the receiver of Constantius’ letter, in a trilingual 
inscription dedicated to his victorious expeditions). In this inscription Aizanes 
calls his enemies BaotAioxo1, while he uses for himself the title BaoiAevs, which 
follows a long tradition of the Ethiopian chancery.” 

The explanation suggested for the title tupavvos in connection with Baorrevs, 
BaciAfoxos, and gvAapxos becomes more probable when one considers the 
conditions existing in the ‘“‘kingdoms” of the Blemyes and the Nubians in the 
sixth century. In a remarkable inscription set up in the time of Justinian by 
the king of the Nubians, Silka, to commemorate his victories over a number 
of enemies, he calls himself PaotAioxos NouBddSav kal éAwv té&v AiSidtreov(!), while 
he mentions his enemies as Bootaeis kai Seomdta.°4 Bury does not take seriously 
Silko’s title BaciMoxos: “The Greek who composed the inscription,” he argues, 
“must have smiled to himself when he introduced the diminutive BaoiNicxos, 
‘kinglet.’’’*° This explanation, however, is not acceptable, since it presupposes 


scomus ex Periplo maris Erythraet. S. Hable-Selassie’s explanation that the term is used in the Periplus 
“‘fiir jene Herrscher, die keine dynastische Sukzession haben’”’ (Beziehungen Athiopiens zur Griechisch- 
Rémischen Welt [Bonn, 1964], 54) cannot be proved. F. Altheim understands the term tUpavvos in 
the meaning of usurper, because he attempts to prove that the Ezana of the inscription is not identical 
with the recipient of Constantius’ letter: Geschichte der Hunnen (Berlin, 1962), V, 167f.; cf. F. Altheim 
and R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der alten Welt, II (Berlin, 1965), 296, who make the interesting suggestion 
that the Greek word tUpavvos might be a curious translation of the Ethiopian term makudnénét, which 
in fact means the judge (-iudices) ; cf. also ibid., IV (1967), 510f. Here Altheim’s and Stiehl’s argument 
that Athanasius intentionally confronts the emperor’s expression &SeAgol Tipidtoro1 with the tUpavvor, 
1.e., illegitimate rulers, can easily be upset. In his Apology the bishop of Alexandria would never offend 
the imperial ears by calling the Ethiopian rulers, who were honored by the emperor with the title 
&5eApoi, usurpers. 

% F. Bilabel and E. Kiessling, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, V,3 (Wiesbaden, 
1950), no. 8546. 

*8 The Abyssinian king calls himself officially Baoidels, as testified by the coins (A. Kammerer, 
Essat sur Vhistoire antique d’ Abyssinie [Paris, 1926], 154-70) and by inscriptions (E. Littmann, 
Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, IV [Berlin, 1913]; F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, ‘‘Die Datierung des Kénigs 
‘Ezana von Akstim,’ Kiio, 39 [1961], 234-48, esp. 241, 244; Altheim and Stiehl, Die Avaber, V,2 
[1969], 167ff.). Aizanes called himself BaoiAevs BaciAéwv even before he was converted to Christianity : 
Bilabel and Kiessling, op. cit., no. 8546. For the origins of this title, see W. Vycichl, “‘Le titre de roi 
des rois—negusd nagast. Etude historique et comparative sur la monarchie en Ethiopie,” AnnEth, 2 
(1957), 193-203; and A. Caquot, “‘La royauté sacrale en Ethiopie,” ibid., 206f. In the restored Abys- 
sinian kingdom after a.D. 1270 up to the ‘‘emperor’”’ Haile Selassie I of our days this remained the 
official title; cf. E. Hammerschmidt, Athiopien (Wiesbaden, 1967), 151f. 

94 "Eye DIAKe, BaoiAioxos NouB&Sev Kal dAwv ta&v AiSidtrev, AASOv els T&A Kad Tagiv. &tra§ Svo [for 
Sis] ErroAcunoa peT& Tv BAeuvoov, kal & Seds EScoxév por TO viknya. peta TaV Tpidv aia évixnoa dA Kal 
eKpaTHoa Tas TrdAEis AUTO. EadtcSny peta Tdv SxA@v pou Td pév TEdTOV érra€, eviknoa avTadv Kal avtol 


Hiwoady ue. Etroinoa eipryny yet’ atrTdv Kal dyoody por TK elSaAa atiraév.... Ste eyeyoveunv BaoiANioxos, ovK 
AaTrHASOv 6Aws Stricw Tdév GAAwv Bacirkoov, GAAK dxuty EuTTpooSev atrav....of Seomrdtar Tréav KAAcv eddy, 
of pidoverxotoiv pet’ eyo, ovK apd atrols KaSeoSfvan eis Thy oxidv...: Bilabel and Kiessling, op. cit., 


no. 8536; cf. G. Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d’ Egypte (Cairo, 1907), no. 628. 

* Later Roman Empire (note 7 supra), II, 330 note 1. The same interpretation of the term Bao1AioKos 
is provided for a fifth-century reference by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, who analyzed a passage in 
Palladius, De vita Bragmanorum Narratio, 1.4 (ed. I. Duncan and M. Derrett, in ClMed, 21 [1960], 109: 
kal SiarAgvoas peta TrpeoPutépou Tournv KatéAaBe TrPdTEpov Thy "ASovAHy, efta pet’ éexelynv thy AvEovuny, 
gv f) Kal Baoidioxos pikpds té&v “lvSdv exel Ka9eldpuevos). Altheim and Stiehl concluded: ‘‘Palladius ... 
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that Silko was not aware of the real meaning of the titles attributed to him 
by the Greek who composed the inscription at his order. On the other hand, 
if we identify Silko’s enemies with the Romans, as Vasiliev did,®* we obtain 
in this inscription interesting evidence for an arrogant Nubian phylarch who 
pretends to rule over “all Ethiopians’ and still calls his Roman imperial 
enemies BaoiAcis kai SeomrdTo1, while he is contented with the title Baoiioxos. 

In two other inscriptions on gazelle leather probably from the same period 
found in Gebelein, the king of the Blemyes calls himself also BaoiAioxos.®’ In 
the first inscription the terms 9vAapyos and tirotlpavvos®® are also used. Thus, 
Baoiioxos is the ruler while pUAapyos is the chief of a district. What is quite 
amazing, though, is that the man under the @vUAapyos is not called ttroptAapyos 
but UrotUpavvos. This implies that pvAapxos is another term for tupavvos, the 
chief under the sovereign. Krall explains the term PaoiAioxos convincingly as 
“ein Zugestandnis an das byzantinische Staatsrecht,’”’ and as “‘ein Bekenntnis 
der Unterordnung unter eine héhere Macht.’ This higher power must be 
the Empire, which had to pay annual curatoria to the Blemyes. 

According to Procopius, the Emperor Diocletian concluded a treaty with 
the Blemyes and the Nubians. They promised to remain peaceful and the 
Empire was to pay to them annually a certain amount in gold. Even if this 
treaty was not concluded at the time of Diocletian, but at a later date,1% 
it shows the character of Byzantine-Blemyan relations and makes it very 
probable that Silko and his royal colleagues called themselves BaoiAicxoi as a 
necessary concession to Byzantium, since they belonged to the nations éc0 
THv ‘Pwopatov &omdlovrai Scotroteiav, 102 

These conclusions on Ethiopian royal titles in connection with the titles of 
the small “kingdoms” of the Nubians and the Blemyans does not mean that 
those rulers were considered by the Byzantines to be equal. There was certainly 
a very clear distinction made between the great and powerful kingdom of 
Aksum and the vassal phylarchies on the periphery of the Empire in Africa, 
whose allegiance was guaranteed through diplomatic activity, foedera, cura- 
tora, and missionary work. To the latter phylarchies we should add the 
Maurish tribes living on the edge of the Roman provinces in North Africa. 
Procopius reports from the Vandal war that the Maurish chiefs went to Beli- 


bezeichnet Aksum als unbedeutendes Kénigtum, seinen Herrscher als BaoiAioxos piKpds”’: Christentum 
am Roten Meer, I (Berlin-New York, 1971), 402. 

96 Justin the First, 286f. 

97 J. Krall, Bettvdge zur Geschichte der Blemyer und Nubier, DenkWien, Phil.-hist.K1., 46,4 (Vienna, 
1900), 415. Cf. C. Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, VIII: Griechische Papyrus- 
urkunden kleineren Formats (Leipzig, 1908; repr. Amsterdam, 1965), nos. 132, 133. 

*8 "Ey@ Xapayny Pacirsioxos tav BAcuav ypaqe Tois Téxvois Xapdynv Xaparratxoup Kal Xapaliér dote 
KeAgva@ Kal SeScxévar Tis Koupatupias Tijs vi}cou Aeyouévns Tédvape kal ovSels KeAeUeTar KwATCOI UUas adv SE 
&yvouovotiaty of ‘Poopeis ut) Trapéxouoiv cuviSe1x 6 pUAapyos ov KwWAUCETAI OUSE & UTroTUpaVVOS KpaTiioat 
cd EWS pe aed TAS OuvNIelas Tis vou pou Xapdynyv BaotAgiox(os)...: Wessely, ibid., no. 132. 

Pp. crt., 6. 

100 Bella 1.19,29-36; cf. Vasiliev, Justin the First, 287. 

101 See E. Honigmann’s review of Vasiliev, Justin the First, in Byzantion, 20 (1950), 347. 

102 Theodoretus, Graecorum affectionum curatio, PG, 83, col. 1037. Cf. A. Vasiliev, ‘‘Justin I and 
Abyssinia,” BZ, 33 (1933), 67: ‘‘Byzantium considered Abyssinia a vassal state.’’ On the importance 
of this passage, see Stallknecht, Untersuchungen zur romischen Aussenpolitik (note 41 supra), 27. 
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sarius asking for the insignia of their legitimacy as an expression of their 
loyalty to the emperor and their decision to support the imperial army. They 
maintained that to receive té& &spBoAa tis épyitis from the Romans was an old 
tradition, which was broken when the Vandals occupied North Africa.1% 


III. THE ROMAN SATRAPIES AND PHYLARCHIES 


1. The Armenian Satrapies 


According to the Roman-Persian peace treaty of A.D. 363 the satrapies 
Ingilena and Sophena remained under Roman control. After the partition 
of Armenia later in the fourth century, four more satrapies, Anzitena, Asthia- 
nena, Sophanena, and Balabitena, were added. These six remained under the 
same political conditions until Justinian created from them the province 
Armenia quarta in A.D. 536,104 

The satrapies were political units under ‘‘princes’”’ of hereditary succession 
and local origin, who were invested and recognized as “‘viceroys’”’ by the 
emperor.!© The satraps were recipients of imperial orders (edicts) and paid 
taxes in the form of aura coronaria.1 

C. Toumanoff thinks that the term “satrap’’ was a Roman bureaucratic 
misnomer for the princes.!°? However, this is not true. The Persian term 
satrap was the official title of these ruling princes (in Greek cotpétns, in Latin 
satvapes [or -a]) witnessed in imperial edicts.1° The Roman satrapies created 
by the Persians are no doubt the most significant example of political adminis- 
trative forms which the Empire found in the East and copied. 


2. The Arab Phylarches 


The nomadic Arab tribes living throughout the desert of Syria and Palestine, 
i.e., on the periphery of the southeastern Roman provinces, enjoyed the great 
amount of autonomy to which nomadic peoples have been accustomed, even 
in our own day.’ Their chiefs had no administrative or political competence 
entrusted to them by the Roman state, but they were, nevertheless, recognized 


103 Nopos yap fv Maupoucicy d&pyev undéva, Kav ‘Paopatots TroAguios f, tiv &v atte Téa yvoplopata tis 
d&pyiis 6 ‘Peopateov Pacire’s Soin: Bella III.25,5. 

104 Justinian, Novel 31.1; cf. Codex Justinianus 1.29,5, and Procopius, De aedifictis, I11.1,17; Giiter- 
bock, ‘‘R6émisch-Armenien’”’ (note 32 supra), 29-39; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1971), 244f., 445f. Cf. N. G. Garsoian, ‘‘Armenia in the Fourth Century. 
An attempt to Re-Define the Concepts ‘Armenia’ and ‘Loyalty,’’”” REArm, N.S. 8 (1971), 344, with a 
different understanding of the legal position of the satrapies. 

105 Giiterbock, ‘“R6émisch-Armenien,’’ 33f. 

106 Codex Theodosianus 12.13,6 (A.D. 387), addressed to Gaddanae satvapae Sofanenae. 

107 *“Armenia and Georgia,’’ CMH, IV,1, p. 595 note 3. 

108 Cf, the legal texts, supra, notes 1 and 3. 

1089 From the large bibliography on the ‘‘Roman’’ Arabs, see Néldeke, Die Ghassdnischen Firsten, 
4-52; R. Devreesse, Le Patriarcat d’ Antioche depuis la paix del’ Eglise jusqu’a la conquéte avabe (Paris, 
1944), 241-82; P. Goubert, Byzance avant l’Islam. 1: Byzance et l’Orient (Paris, 1951), 248-72; S. Smith, 
“Events in Arabia in the 6th Century A.D.,’’ BSOAS, 16 (1954), 425-68; I. Kawar, ‘‘The Arabs in 
the Peace Treaty of A.D. 561,” Avabica, 3 (1956), 181-213; idem, ‘‘Procopius and Arethas,” BZ, 50 
(1957), 39-67, 362-82; R. Paret, ‘“Note sur un passage de Malalas concernant les phylarchs arabes,”’ 
Arabica, 5 (1958), 251-62; Rubin, Das Zeitalier Iustinians, 268-79 and notes on 488-95. 
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as the leaders of their tribes on the battlefield and in affairs included in their 
autonomy. In the Greek and even the Latin sources the title of the chief is 
guAapxos-phylarchus,4° although sometimes he is also called otpatnyds,1! 
éSvépyns,4? or simply ’Ap&Poov fyoupevos.118 

Procopius is again exceptional and reports that the phylarch Arethas 
(al-Harit b. Jabalah) was invested by Justinian as a “‘king’’: Ato 81 Bacihels 
*lovotiviaves puAais Sti TrAeiotais “ApéSav tov TaBoar& troiSa étréotnoev, os THv év “Apa- 
Biois ZapoKnvday tpxev, Elma PacirAgews AUTG Trepi9EvEvOs, OU TPdTEpOV TOUTO Ev 
ye ‘Peopatois yeyovds treotrote. 114 

Th. Néldeke, in his important A bhandlung on the Ghassanic princes, holding 
to the truth that the title BaoiAeus was officially used within the Empire only 
for the emperor, rejected Procopius’ information and pointed out that the 
evidence preserved in inscriptions and literary sources for Arethas and his 
successors gives them only the titles of phylarch and patricius. Thus, 
R. Devreesse does not discuss Procopius’ trustworthiness on this point. Never- 
theless, considering the unanimous evidence against him, he avoids mentioning 
Arethas with the royal title.1!6 

I. Kawar, in his numerous and extensive articles on the ““Roman’’ Arabs 
of the sixth century, sees the conferment of Pooidcia on Arethas, however, 
not as the recognition of his sovereignty, since Arethas remained functionally 
a phylarch, but as meant to serve a very special purpose among the Arabs 
in Syria, namely as a counterbalance to Lahmid Moundhir."”’ For this explana- 
tion he abandons Noldeke’s basic point that the title was officially preserved 
only for the emperor,'® and, in this way, his only problem is to interpret 
Procopius’ statement that ov mpdétepov totTto év ye ‘Pwyatois yeyovds tretrote. He 
finds, therefore, an intelligent explanation: Procopius is purposely wrong, 


110 Sextus Rufus, Breviarium chap. 14: phylarchi Saracenorum (in the time of Lucullus’ expedition, 
69-67 B.c.). For further references, see Paret, op. cit., 252 note 2. In order to distinguish the ‘‘Roman’”’ 
phylarch from his Persian opposite, Malalas calls him pwAapyos ‘Pwyaiwv: Chronographia, Bonn ed., 
434 line 23. 

111 'W. H. Waddington, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie (Paris, 1870), no. 2112. 

112 Thid., no. 2196. 

18 Evagrius, Historia Ecclesiastica I1V.12, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 162 
line 27; VI.2, p. 223 line 21; Theophylactos Simocattes, Historia II1.17,7, ed. de Boor, 146 line 10. 

1144 Bella 1.18,47, ed. Haury and Wirth, I, 90 lines 12-16. 

115 Die Ghassdnischen Fiirsten, 12-15. In addition to the inscriptions of Arethas’ son Moundhir, 
quoted by Néldeke, which call him ®A(éfios) *"ArapouvSapos 6 travev@nuos tratpix(ios) Kal pUAapyos 
(Waddington, op. cit., nos. 2562c, 2110), D. Schlumberger discovered an inscription at the Qasr 
el-Heir monastery dated to a.D. 559, speaking of the pvAapyia tot evSofotérou *ApéSa. . . ratpikiou: 
“Les fouilles de Qasr el-Heir el-gharbi,’’ Syria, 20 (1939), 368-72. 

116 “Pour eux, & quoi correspondait exactement cet &Eiwpa PaciAgws conféré par Justinien & Harith? 
Nous ne pouvons traduire que par ‘royauté,’ mais en ajoutant immédiatement que dans les documents 
quasi officiels restés & notre disposition, le patriciat et la phylarchie sont seuls mentionnés”’: Le 
Patriarcat d’ Antioche, 277f. This is almost the explanation E. Stein gave to the investiture of Arethas. 
He drops the story of the royal rank and speaks of the subordination of the Arab tribes under the 
Ghassanid: ‘‘titular kam dies dadurch zum Ausdruck, dass Charet den Patriziat erhielt’’: Studien zur 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919), 40. 

117 1, Kawar, ‘‘Procopius on the Ghassanids,” JAOS, 77 (1957), 79-87, esp. 84f.; idem, ‘*Procopius 
and Arethas,’’ esp. 366-69; idem, ‘‘The Patriciate of Arethas,’’ BZ, 52 (1959), 321-43, passim; idem, 
“‘Procopius and Arethas Again,” Byzantion, 41 (1971), 313-38, esp. 315-16. 

118 He refers for this to the single example of the king of Palmyra, Odenathus. On Odenathus’ 
title, see infva, pp. 51-52. 
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because with this statement he exercised his famous Kavserkrittk: his purpose 
was to show that the emperor’s decision was fatal, since Arethas turned out 
to be a traitor.1!® 

B. Rubin, the only scholar who has made use of the material collected by 
O. F. Winter on the Roman tradition of appointing kings,!”° does not hesitate 
to accept Procopius’ information.*4 He even understands it in terms of the 
Roman tradition of the appellatio regis and does not bother about the lack 
of evidence for this title of Arethas on the ground that Procopius uses in the 
same connection the same title for the “Persian’’-Arab phylarch of Hira al- 
Moundhir.1#2 As a matter of fact, Procopius states explicitly that Arethas 
was made super-chief of a number of tribes, an “&pyiptAapyos”’ of the ‘“Roman’’ 
Arabs, in order to face the super-chief of the ‘‘Persian’’ Arabs, Lahmid 
Moundhir, who Baoiltws &€iapa éyav d&travtoov pdvos tdév év Tépoais TapaKnvesv tpye.123 
It is clear, therefore, that the &€iapa BaciAéws of Arethas was meant to confront 
the Baoiréws &€icoua of Moundhir. Thus, if we want to understand the royal 
dignity of Arethas, as Procopius wants us to, we have to see the “‘constitu- 
tional’ position of the Lahmid phylarch, on the other side of the limes, in his 
relation to the Persian Great King. 

Except Procopius, who twice calls Moundhir Baoievs,!24 Theophanes, Eva- 
grius, and Menander call him 9UAapyos; once each, Theophanes!5 and the 
Mariyrium Sancti Arethae use the diminutive Baotdicxos. Nevertheless, the 
Syrian and the Arab sources use malik as the title of the Lahmid phylarchs, 
and there is no doubt that these “kings” were in fact part of the large com- 
munity of kings functioning under the “‘king of kings’ of Iran and Non-Iran, 
the Persian shahanshah. As A. Christensen defines their role: ‘“‘Les membres 
de la premiére classe dans |’Etat sassanide portaient le titre de rois, ce qui 
justifiait le titre officiel du roi d’Iran, celui de ‘Roi des Rois.’ Cette classe 
comprenait d’abord les princes vassaux qui régnaient dans les extrémités de 
empire, les roitelets qui s’étaient mis sous la protection du roi d’Iran, et a 
qui le grand roi avait assuré, en revanche, la royauté pour eux et leurs succes- 
seurs, avec l’obligation de mettre leurs troupes a la disposition de leur suzerain 
et, peut-étre, de payer un certain tribut...Parmi ces rois vassaux on comptait 
les rors arabes de Hira [italics mine].’’*6 From this lesser position of king in 
relation to the Persian king of kings, Moundhir calls himself, according to 
Procopius, 6 tév Zapaxnvdév Baoitels, while for the Persian monarch he uses the 
vocative: & Paoidéev Paoie.127 On the other hand, this position is indicated 
when Theophanes and the Martyrium S. Arethae call him fBaoitioxos tév 


119 Kawar, ‘‘Procopius and Arethas,’’ 366—69. On the notorious treachery of Arethas, see V. Chri- 
stides, ‘“‘Saracens’ Prodosia in Byzantine Sources,” Byzantion, 40 (1970), 5-13. Cf. infra, note 140. 

120 On Winter’s dissertation, see infra, note 166. 

121 ‘"Die Verleihung des Titels steht natiirlich fest”: Rubin, Das Zeitaltey Iustiniens, 493 note 825. 

122 [bid., 276. 

123 Bella I.18,45, 46. 

124 Ibid, 1.17,30, 1.18,45. 

125 Ed. de Boor, 178 line 9. 

126 A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. (Copenhagen, 1944), 101. 

127 Bella 1.17,30, 33. 
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Zapaxnvev, not in order to underrate his actual power, but to characterize 
his real legal position in relation to the Persian monarch, when he is called 
only Paocidels t&v Tepodv. We can, therefore, assert that Moundhir was a shah 
in juxtaposition to the shahanshah, or a BaoiAoxos when the Persian monarch 
was called simply Bacideus.128 

Are we justified, then, in classifying the appointment of Arethas, whatever 
Procopius wants us to understand, as an appellatio regis? Rubin, who recalls 
this Roman tradition, fails to distinguish between the appointment of a prince 
to an existing throne, on the one hand, and the designation of a chief as king 
of a kingdom that does not yet exist on the other.!2° If Arethas was really 
appointed king, then automatically the organization of his tribe must have 
been transformed into a kingdom, and there is no evidence to support such 
an explanation of what happened in or around 530 with the Roman Arabs. 
Justinian, according to Procopius, put all (or most) of the nomadic tribes 
under one phylarch, and it seems that for the first time on this occasion a 
united leadership, or an &pxiguAapyia, was established.1°° If the d&pyipuAapyta 
was not established as a Baoideia, and there is indeed no evidence to suggest 
it, then what remains, if we want to make use of Procopius’ information, is 
that he either gave him the title of a king, without making him a real king, 
or he invested him with such honors and insignia that he could be regarded 
as the equal counterpart of King Moundhir. 

The first possibility does not seem probable. In a relevant official document, 
Justinian’s Novel 102 on the duties of the moderator Avabiae from the year 536, 
Arethas is referred to only with the title pvAapyos, while there is no other 
evidence that he ever officially held the title BaoiAels.131 As a matter of fact, 
even Procopius, as R. Paret has already pointed out, does not suggest the 
conferment of the title but only of the royal dignity.152 We shall, therefore, 
have to content ourselves with the second choice, that Arethas was invested 
(rrepiSéuevos) with royal honors and insignia to be the counterpart of Moundhir. 


128 A. Vasiliev missed this point in thinking that ‘‘some Greek sources contemptuously call this 
man ‘a little king of the Saracens,’ but his contemporary Procopius highly praises his talents’: Justin 
the First, 277. 

129 This distinction is necessary, however, for if Rome seems to have found content in the role of 
a king-maker we still have no reason to see her as a ‘‘kingdom’’-maker. She has preserved some king- 
doms for a while, when their incorporation into the provincial system did not seem or prove to be 
profitable, but she did not establish new kingdoms. 

180 Cf. Noldeke, Die Ghassdnischen Fiirsten, 12; and G. Olinder, The Kings of Kinda of the Family 
of Akil al-Muray (Lund-Leipzig, 1927), 66: ‘‘Before the year 529 there was probably no common 
&pxipuAapxos over the Arabs of the Romans.” 

181 Mite TH trepiPAErT~ Souxi prjte TH QuAcpXe urte Tivl THv Suverrdv ofkwv.... Novel 102, chap. 1, 
ed. R. Schéll and G. Kroll (Berlin, 1929), 423 line 39. Kawar’s supposition that in this passage there 
is a breviloquence (he reads 16 trepiBAétrre Souxl. . .1 mrepiPAgT@ guAkpXeo) is very weak support for 
his artificial attempt to reconstruct Arethas’ cursus honorum from the clarissimate (over the spectabilate 
and the illustrate) to the gloriosissimate: ‘‘The Patriciate of Arethas’’ (note 117 supra), 323-29. 
Arethas was possibly clarissimus before 530, as the gvAapxor are called in Justinian’s Edict IV (chap. 2: 
ToIs TrepiPAETrrois SouEl Tois AautpoTéToIs muAdpxor1s: ed. Schéll and Kroll, 762 line 31), and he was 
gloriosissimus when he was made Roman patricius. But there is no reason to assume that at some time 
between 530 and 559 he received the other honors. As a matter of fact, he was made patricius (and 
gloriosissimus) as early as 530; see infra, p. 64. 

182 ‘Ce qui strictement ne signifie pas la collation du titre de basileus’’: Paret, op. cit. (note 109 
supra), 255. 
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Anyway, from the time of Arethas our sources record only that he was a 
patricius, and we shall have to examine the real meaning of his patriciate 
in comparison with the other national chiefs or rulers who held this title in 
the period under discussion. 

From the time of Arethas’ son and successor we hear about the crown of 
the ‘““Roman” phylarchs. John of Biclar reports that when Moundhir visited 
Constantinople officially in 580 cum stemmate suo Tiberto principi cum dons 
barbariae occurrit.133 We read about the size and value of the crown in the 
Ecclestastical History of John of Ephesus, who preserves important informa- 
tion on the Ghassanid’s visit to the capital. According to John, ‘“‘...he was 
received with great pomp, and endless honours conferred upon him by the 
merciful king Tiberius, who made him large presents and royal gifts, and did 
for him all that he desired, and gave him everything he asked, even bestowing 
military titles on the two sons, whom he had with him, and giving him leave 
to wear a voyal crown [italics mine].’’?3* John of Ephesus explains the issue 
on the permission “to wear a royal crown” in chap. IV.42: “...Tiberius 
dismissed him with great honours, and kingly presents of gold and silver, 
and magnificent dresses, and saddles, and bridles of gold, and armour. And 
besides all this, he also gave him a royal crown [italics mine], the right of 
wearing which had never hitherto been conceded to any of the chiefs of the 
Arabs, but only leave to put on their heads a simple circle.’’!*5 From these 
two passages it is easy to put aside the oriental topo: and get the concrete 
information: the Ghassanid Moundhir, like all his predecessors, obviously 
including Arethas, had only the right to wear ‘‘a simple circlet,”’ until in 580 
Tiberius allowed him to wear “‘a royal crown.” The “‘circlet,’”’ in Syriac kelil, 
is now identified with the corona-aurea, while the “royal crown,” in Syriac 
tag, 1s thought to be the proper 8:48nua.1°6 Ch. Clermont-Ganneau has noticed 
that the same word tdghd, or tdg, is used in the inscription of Nemara for 
Imrou’l-Qais, the Persian vassal king “‘of all the Arabs’ (dated to A.D. 328) 
and came to the conclusion: ‘Il est 4 présumer que c’est sur les sollicitations 
mémes de Alamoundaros que Tibére se décida a lui conférer cette distinction 
extraordinaire qui, aux yeux des Arabes, constituait la grande investiture royale 
ala mode perse [italics mine].’”’8’ We shall have to conclude that when Arethas 
was made “‘BaoiAeus,”’ he may have received with the rank of patricius only the 
royal-like “‘circlet,’’ not the “‘crown.”’ 

In this connection we should examine the importance of the real royal 
crown presented to Arethas’ son Moundhir for his “‘constitutional’’ position. 
Was it this time meant to be a conferment of a higher royal rank? If, on the 
grounds of Clermont-Ganneau’s conclusion that it was an investiture d la 


133 MGH, AA, XI; in Chronica minora, ed. Mommsen (note 39 supra), II, 214 line 19, the chronology, 
“ca. 575,’’ is wrong. | 

184 Ecclesiastical History IV.39, trans. R. Payne Smith, The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History 
of John Bishop of Ephesus (Oxford, 1860), 298. | 

135 Jbtd., 304—5. 

186 N6ldeke, Die Ghassanischen Firsten, 25f. 

187 ““Le tddj-ddv Imrou’1-Qais et la royauté général des Arabes,” Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, 7 
(1906), 167-70, esp. 169; cf. Paret, op. cit., 257f. 
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mode perse, we examine the history of the ‘‘Persian’” Arabs, the Lahmids, 
in the same period, we should take note of the information preserved in the 
Arabic chronicles of Agani and Tabari: on the occasion of the enthronement 
of the Lahmid King Nu‘man III, the Great King Hormizd IV presented him 
with a diadem (tag) which cost 6,000 Dirhen, and this event is echoed through- 
out Arabic poetry in the title “the crown holder’’—dit at-tag, attributed to 
this king.18° It is revealed how relevant this information is to our discussion 
when we recall that Nu‘man III succeeded his father Moundhir IV to the 
Lahmid leadership most probably in 580, 1e., the year of the Ghassanid 
Moundhir’s visit to Constantinople.!*® 

We shall, therefore have to assume that in or about 580 the Persian monarch 
decided to emphasize the position of his vassal king among the Arabs and 
presented him with a ‘‘royal crown’”’; whereupon Tiberios either was asked to 
or thought it wise to react in a similar way, and offered to his vassal phylarch 
what his Arabs, who knew the Persian ceremonies, would recognize as a royal 
crown. 

For the purposes of this study the conclusion should suffice that the title 
basileus was not conceded to the Arab phylarchs, nor was it assumed by them, 
although their title in Arabic was malik (king). 


EXCURSUS 
THE TITLES OF ODENATHUS OF PALMYRA 


I. Kawar-Shahid asserts that before the Ghassanid Arethas another Saracen, 
King Odenathus of Palmyra, was conferred the title BaoiAevs, because he was 
officially nominated ‘‘king of kings.’’!4° However, there is no evidence what- 
soever that Odenathus was actually recognized as ‘‘king of kings’ by the 
Roman emperor. According to the sources he became tyrant of his native 
city of Palmyra, which, in the middle of the third century, was not only 
the most important trade and communication center of eastern Syria but also 
the only serious military power for protecting trade activities and caravans 
and for defending the Euphrates border.!“1 During the Roman-Persian war, 
Emperor Gallienus authorized Odenathus to command the Roman troops of 
the East and gave him the military title of dux Romanorum, and later corrector 


138 Cf. G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira. Ein Versuch zur avabisch-persischen 
Geschichte zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Berlin, 1899), 128f. 

189 Tbtd., 111. This connection of Moundhir’s permission to carry a royal crown with the ‘‘coronation”’ 
of his counterpart Nu‘man in the same year has not been pointed out before, although Rothstein, 
tbid., 129, mentions the evidence in John of Ephesos for the Ghassanid’s title as cited by Néldeke. 

140 ““Arethas Son of Jabalah,’”’ J AOS, 75 (1955), 212f.: ‘‘The Romans had conferred the title not only 
of king but also ‘king of kings’ on one of Arethas’ predecessors in the service of Rome, namely Odena- 
thus, of whom Procopius certainly knew’’; see further idem, “‘Procopius and Arethas’’ (note 117 supra), 
367; idem, ‘‘Procopius and Arethas Again” (note 117 supra), 316, answering Christides, who regards 
the reference to Odenathus as not wrong but ‘“‘irrelevant, since for Procopius the activities of Odenathus 
take place in the remote past’’: op. cit. (note 119 supra), 6 note 1. Rubin accepts Kawar’s reference to 
Odenathus: Das Zettalter Iustinians, 495 note 830. 

141 Jones, op. cit. (note 104 supra), 265f. 
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tottus Orientis.142 This strong position of Odenathus is described by the Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae: Odenathus rex Palmyrenorum optinutt totius Orrentis 
impertum.+*3 This description defines the actual position of Odenathus in 
A.D. 264,144 but is nevertheless erroneous, if the term imperium is used in 
the technical sense of ‘‘being zmerator,’’ 1.e., of assuming the imperial power.!* 

The assertion that Odenathus was conferred the title “king of kings” is 
probably made on the ground of a Palmyrenian bilingual mlarium'* from 
the time of Odenathus’ son and successor Vaballathus Athenodorus (A.D. 
268-70), i.e., from the period after Odenathus’ death, during which his famous 
wife Zenobia, being the actual ruler of Palmyra, initiated an independent 
imperial policy, usurped the title augusta for herself, and occupied such 
imperial lands as Syria and Egypt.1*’ According to the Palmyrenian version 
of the inscription, Athenodorus and Odenathus hold the title “‘king of kings.’’ 
This title for father and son is, no doubt, an understandable novelty for a 
period of war with the Persian monarch, the “king of kings of Iran and Non- 
Iran,’ but there is no evidence to prove that it was conferred by Rome or 
assumed on Roman approval and recognition. For Rome conferred no titles 
to Odenathus and his son short of the Roman military ones. 


IV. THe KINGDOMS OF THE VOLKERWANDERUNG 


1. The Germamc Kingdoms 


The Germanic nations of the Vélkerwanderung established themselves in 
the course of the fourth to the sixth century on the soil of the former Roman 
provinces. In their individual development they underwent quite a variety 
of constitutional forms, all of which resulted in monarchical leadership. 
This leadership was called by the Latin term vegnum and in every case 
the ruler’s official title was vex. So it was with the Visigoths,'48 the Ostro- 


142 Cf. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, ‘‘Odeinat et Vaballat rois de Palmyre, et leur titre romain de 
corrector,’ RBuibi, 29 (1920), 394. M3 Vita Gallient 10.1, ed. E. Hohl (Berlin, 1971), II, 88 line 16. 

144 Ziegler, op. cit. (note 25 supra), 144. 

M45 Cf. Vita Gallieni 3.3: Totius prope igitur Orientis factus est Odenatus imperator; cf. also Tyranni 
Triginta 15.18, ed. Hohl, IT, 115.20-116.23. Cf. J. G. Février, Essai sur l’histoive politique et Economique 
de Palmyre (Paris, 1931), 72 ff. 

146 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum II, no. 3271. The Palmyrenian version reads in Latin 
translation: Pro salute et [victoria] Septimit Vahballathi Athenodori, illustrissimi regis vegum et corvectoris 
totius Orienits, filit Septimii [Odaenathi regis] vegum; et pro salute Septimiae Batzabbai, illustrissimae 
veginae, matris regis vegum faltae Antiocht. The proposed restitution of the destroyed Greek version is: 
[Yrrép owtnplas kal veikns *lovAiou Aupnaiou Zerrripfou OvaBaAAdIou ’ASnvoSapou tot AautpoTétou Pact- 
Aéeos Kal ErravopSatod traons érrapylas Kall Urép cwjrnpias Lerrtipias ZnvoPias Tis Aapmpotétns Baciricons 
Untpds ToU Baoiléws...; cf. Clermont-Ganneau, ‘‘Odeinat et Vaballat,”’ 394. 

M47 Cf. A. Alfoldi, ‘“The Crisis of the Empire (A.D. 249-270),”” CAH, XII (1939; repr. 1961), 174-80. 

148 On the Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse, see L. Schmidt, Die Ostgerymanen (Munich, 1941; repr. 
1969) (hereafter Schmidt, Die Osigermanen), 510. On the kingdom of Toledo, see E. A. Thompson, 
The Goths in Spain (Oxford, 1969), 252f.; and K. F. Stroheker, ‘‘Das spanische Westgotenreich und 
Byzanz,” BJb, 163 (1963), 252-74, esp. 264f., repr. in idem, Germanentum und Spdtantike (Ziirich- 
Stuttgart, 1965), 228f. On the early underdeveloped kingdom in the fourth century, see Schmidt, Die 
Osigermanen, 2431.; and E. A. Thompson, The Visigoths in the Time of Ulfila (Oxford, 1966), 43-55. 
On the early Germanic kingship, see J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, ‘‘Germanic Kingship and the Romans,” 
in idem, Early Germanic Kingship in England and on the Continent (Oxford, 1971), 1-20. On the problem 
of the titles of the barbarian rulers, see H. Wolfram, Intitulatio I. Lateinische Kénigs- und Fistentitel 
bis zum Ende des 8. Jahrhundets, MittIOG, Suppl. 21 (1967). 
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goths,/*#* the Vandals,° the Burgundians,!*! the Franks,? and the Lom- 
bards.}53 

The royal chanceries applied further additional titles for their rulers; 
the kings of the Visigoths, the Vandals, the Burgundians, and the Franks 
received the titles dominus or dominus noster,** or even the title princes. 
Nevertheless, before A.D. 800 none of the Germanic kings ever assumed the 
official titles of the Roman emperor, i.e., imperator'® and Augustus.156 

As an exception, one which has been taken very seriously by many schol- 
ars,!°? we shall have to examine the fact that on coins struck by the Frankish 
King Theodebert I (534-48) we find on the reverse Victoria Augusti (or 
Augustorum), and on the obverse of a single coin the titles pp. Aug. On this 
issue I am very pleased to incorporate verbatim a note written by Professor 
Philip Grierson at my request: 


The vast bulk of the pseudo-imperial coinage struck by the Germanic peoples and their 
rulers in the fifth to seventh centuries has copied mechanically the Victoria Aug. and Victoria 
Augustorum formulae of the originals, and often retain these after they have begun to place 
their own names on the obverses of the coins, but they never use the title of Augustus 
themselves with such epithets as vex, victor, and DN (for dominus noster) and so forth. The 
one apparent exception to this rule is a solidus of the Frankish king Theodebert I with an 
inscription DN THEIDEB ERTIPPAUC, and the authenticity of this cannot be regarded 
as assured. Only a single specimen is known, formerly in the Voillemier Collection, and now 
in Berlin.**§ The style of the obverse bust and the standing angel on the reverse correspond 


149 Rex Gothorum: cf. the index to Cassiodor’s Variae, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH, AA, XII (Berlin, 
1894), s.v. vex. On the titles of the Ostrogothic kings of Italy, see Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, 360f., 371. 
150 Rex Wandalorum et Alanorum: L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Wandalen (Munich, 1942), 148f., 156f. 

18! Rex Burgundionum: idem, Die Ostgermanen, 176. For the period of the underdeveloped kingship 
(the phylarchs), see zbid., 1678. 

152 Rex Francorum: E. Zoliner, Geschichte der Franken bis zur Mitte des sechsten Jahrhunderts (Munich, 
1970), 120. For the later period, see B. Krusch, Studien zur frankischen Diplomatik. Dey Titel der 
franktschen Kénige, AbhBerl, Phil.-hist.K1., 1937 no. 1 (Berlin, 1937). 

183 Rex Langobardorum: Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, 616. 

154 See the evidence in the works mentioned supra, notes 148-53. The obvious fact that this title 
is borrowed from the Roman emperors does not mean that it characterizes the sovereignty of the ruler 
in his relationship to the Roman emperor, as Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, 510 note 3, suggests, but 
merely the absolute form of rule in the relation of the monarch to his subjects. Even the nonreigning 
members of the Burgundian royal family are addressed with the title dominus; cf. ibid., 172. 

185 Only the Maurish kinglet Masties (ca. 535) was not contented with his Roman title dux and added 
to his name the title tmperator (!); cf. Ch. Courtois, Les Vandales et l’ Afrique (Paris, 1955), 333 and 
Appendix II note 132. 

186 Unique is the private inscription set up by the Roman senator Caecina Mavortius Basilius 
Decius, who styled the Ostrogothic King Theoderic vex Theodericus victor ac triumphator semper 
Augustus: H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, I (Berlin, 1892), no. 827. J. M. Wallace-Hadrill’s 
conclusion from this inscription is erroneous: ‘‘Imperial practice in the bestowal of titles of honour 
on barbarian rulers seems not to have been governed by hard and fast rules, and it is hardly surprising 
that western commentators sometimes gave misleading accounts, particularly of insignia’: The Long- 
Hatred Kings and Other Studies in Frankish History (London, 1962), 175 note 4. Just the opposite is true. 

18? See, e.g., Bréhier, Les institutions (note 3 supra), 294: ‘‘L’effigie impériale figurait parfois sur 
les monnaies, frappées au poids et au titre légal de l’Empire: la disparition de cette efiigie indiquait 
l’émancipation d’un vassal. Exemple du Mérovingien Théodebert, fils de Clovis.” Cf. A. Gasquet, 
L'empive byzantin et la monarchie franque (Paris, 1888), 171-78; Zéllner, op. cit., 122f. 

188 A. de Belfort, Description génévale des monnaies mérovingiennes, IV (Paris, 1894), no. 5467, 
citing Dr. Voillemier, ‘‘Des premiéres monnoies d’or mérovingiennes, et spécialement de quelques-unes 
de Théodebert Ier,” RN (1841), 119-20, no. 7, pl. 1v,7. The coin was then in his collection. For a 


photograph, see A. Suhle, Deutsche Miinz- und Geldgeschichte von den Anfangen bis zum 15. Jahrhundert, 
3rd ed. (Munich, 1964), 17. 
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closely to one of the Italian issues of Justinian’s reign, and the coin is what we could expect 
of an Italian issue of Theodebert. But the weight (4.14 g.) is abnormally low. Theodebert’s 


€¢ 3! 


coins regularly spell him Theodibertus, with an ‘‘o’”’ and in the nominative,®® and not 
Theudeberti with a ‘‘w’”’ and in the genitive, and the normal title on the coins is vex or victor, 
not augustus. Although the coin was published as long ago as 1841, the forging of Merovingian 
coins had begun as early as the seventeenth century, and in my view the coin is too doubtful 
for any weight to be attached to it. 


If Theodebert’s coin is a forgery, and therefore is not to be considered, we 
can conclude that there is no exception to the rule that the Germanic kings 
never used the imperial titles. There should be no doubt that the barbarian 
rulers avoided the titles of the Roman emperor not because it would be an 
unwelcome innovation to their national traditions, but mainly because they 
recognized the sovereignty of the Roman state over the territory of their 
establishment. This was the legal reality which they agreed to share by virtue 
of the foedus they concluded with the Empire. This reality was respected 
even in times when, due to the current constellation of power, it appeared 
to be more a fiction than to possess any political validity. 

The usage of titles in the royal chanceries is imitated by the Latin literary 
sources of this time. The papal chancery, the Acts of the western synods, Cassi- 
odorus, Jordanes, Ennodius, Excerpta Valestana, and the Liber Pontificalis, to 
mention the most important sources, call the Germanic kings veges and preserve 
the title «mperator only for the Byzantine emperor.!® As late as 799 Alcuin 
praised Charlemagne in regarding his regalis dignitas as being third after the 
pope’s apostolica sublimttas and the Roman emperor’s imperialis dignitas.16 

On the other hand, the evidence introduced by Helm shows in fact that 
the majority of Greek literary sources mention the Germanic kings in several 
cases with the title BaotAeis.16? It is worth mentioning, however, that, as Vetter 
points out, according to Malalas all the western kings (the Germans and the 
Huns) are only fjjyes,1* although he does not hesitate, of course, to call the 
western emperors Paoreis. Moreover, a historian like Olympiodorus, who had 
served several times as ambassador to the court of barbaric monarchs, calls 
them fijyes or pUAapxor, but never Boordis, a title that he attributes only to 
the Roman emperor.'** Letters of Roman emperors addressed to Germanic 


159 See the index in de Belfort, op. cit., V (1895), 121-22. The triens which he cites as no. 5488 with 
Theudbertus is misread; see M. Prou, Les monnaies mérovingiennes (Paris, 1892), no. 43. The spelling 
Thuodibertus, tbid., no. 53, is irregular. 

160 See the list made by G. Vetter, Die Osigoten und Theoderich (Stuttgart, 1938), 109, at note 128. 
For the Latin sources of the Germanic states, see F. Haenssler, Byzanz und Byzantiner. Ihr Bild im 
Spiegel dev Uberlieferung der germanischen Reiche im fritheren Mittelalter (Bern, 1960). 

161 Alcuini, Ep. ad Carolum, ed. E. Diimmler, MGH, Ep., IV (Berlin, 1895), 288 line 17ff.: Nam tres 
personae in mundo altissime fuerunt: id est apostolica sublimitas. Alia est imperialis dignitas. Tertia 
est regalts dignitas. | 

162 Op. cit. (note 13 supra), 383 note 2. Cf. also the material collected by Vetter, op. cit., 110, at 
note 133, for the use of Baoidevs and 674€ in Malchus, Eustathius, Procopius, Malalas, and Theophanes. 

163 Vetter, op. cit., 54. Cf. W. Ennslin, in BZ, 40 (1940), 173. | 

“4 FHG, IV, 57-68. On Vetter’s argumentation on the fact that Procopius avoids the term 6n€ 
(except in special cases: see infra, pp. 56-57) and calls all monarchs Baonlcis, see the answer of Ennslin, 
op. cit., 173: ‘‘Prokop als Purist vermeidet es méglichst nichtgriechische Wérter zu gebrauchen.” 
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rulers are not preserved in Greek.1®* However, the deperdita found in literary 
sources testify, as far as I can see, to the statement that the Roman court 
never used the title BaociAevs in connection with any Germanic king.1** There is 
one exception: Procopius quotes from two letters written by Justinian to 
Gelimer, who in 530 overthrew the Vandal king Ilderic and became himself 
vex Vandalorum. In these letters, Justinian calls Ilderic PaoAéa BavédAwv, and 
the Vandal monarchy PaoAcia.16? However, the explanation is to be found, 
in my opinion, in the fact that these two letters were written originally in 
Latin, and the “purist’’ Procopius contented himself with translating the 
terms vex and regnum of the original into BaoiAeus and Bacisia.168 

As exceptional evidence I shall have to mention the famous passage in 
Gregory of Tours’ Historzes on the investiture of the Frankish king Clovis 
as ex consule through the ambassadors of Emperor Anastasius in 508, which 
ends with the information that “‘from this day on he was called ‘consul or 


299, 


augustus : Igitur ab Anastasio tmperatore codecillos de consulato accepit et in 
basilica beatt Martini tunica blathea indutus at clamide, imponens vertice dia- 
demam. Tunc ascenso equite, aurum argentumque in ttinere tllo, quod inter portam 
atrit et ecclesiam civitatis est, praesentibus populis manu propria spargens...ab 
ea die tamquam consul aut augustus est vocitatus.4®® During the lively discussion 
on the meaning of this passage, which reached its climax in the years after 
1933 when B. Krush understood it to testify to the first imperial coronation 


6° For the period up to 476, see O. Seeck, Regesten dey Kaiser und Papste fiir die Jahve 311 bis 
476 n. Chr. (Stuttgart, 1919; repr. Frankfurt, 1964). For the period after 565, see F. Délger, Regesten 
dey Katserurkunden des ostyrémischen Reiches, 1 (Munich, 1924). I am preparing a Regesten volume 
covering the period between 476 and 565. In a single case, in the inscription of the letter of Maurice 
to Childebert preserved in Latin (zbid., 83) the Frankish king is called Childeberthus vir gloriosus vex 
Francorum: MGH, E>., III (Berlin, 1892), no. 42, p. 148 line 24. 

166 This observation is backed by the results of Winter, op. cit. (note 37 supra), 35-50, esp. 42, 
namely that the Roman policy of reges appellare was not adapted to the Germanic rulers. Cf. idem, 
Antike Kénigserhebungen und ihre Weiterbildung durch das byzantinische Kaisertum (Diss. University 
of Vienna, 1941 [unpub.]), summarized in Rubin, Das Zeitalter Iustinians, 493-95. 

187 Bella I1I.9,10-19: Oty dora troreis oS: tHv Mileptyou Sia9nkdv &E1a, yépovte Te Kal fuyyevi] Kal 
Baoikta Bavéidev....urtire ov Epycon mepartépw Kady pre TOU Bacirgos dvdpatos dvTOAAKEN Thy To 
Tupavvou Trpoonyoplav, Bpayel Tpotepevoucav xpdve GAAK ToUTOv pev, &vEpa Scov odtre TESvNlduEvoV, za 
pépecSai TH Ady~ Thy Tijs Paorclas elkdva, ov St Srravra parte doa PactAta trocrreiv elxéds. 

*8° If he had preferred to transcribe rex as 64€ he would have had difficulties translating regnum to 
an adequate Greek word, different from Baotiela. This is the way H. B. Dewing understood the meaning 
of Procopius’ quotation. In his English translation the Baoides BavdiAwv is ‘king of the Vandals,” 
the eixav ts BactAslas is “‘form of royal power,” while the Baoisla *lovotiviavod is rightly Justinian’s 
‘‘imperial power’: Procopius, Loeb, II (London-New York, 1916), 87. On the method used by Procopius 
in incorporating letters into his Histories, see F. Dahn, Prokopius von Cdsavea (Berlin, 1865), 89-104, 
esp. 93f. On the authentic letters quoted by Procopius (among them are the two letters under discussion), 
O. Veh comments: ‘‘Indessen tragen auch sie [the authentic letters] in ihrer Schlichte nicht das rhe- 
torische Gewand der byzantinischen Kanzlei, sondern die Ausdrucksweise Prokops, der vielleicht 
manches Dokument wie z.B. die zwischen dem ostgotischen bezw. vandalischen Héfen und Byzanz 
gewechselten Briefe aus dem Lateinischen erst iibertragen musste”’: Zur Geschichtsschreibung und Weit- 
auffassung des Prokop von Caesarea, I, Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 1950/51 des 
Gymnasiums Bayreuth (Bayreuth, 1951), 16. That in Greek Geiseric’s title was én§ we see in Theo- 
phanes: ftya xadtoas éautdv yfis te kal Sadrcoons: ed. de Boor, 101 line 19. On the superscriptio of 
Gelimer’s letter to Justinian (Baotrels TeAipep *louotiviave BPaoiAei: Procopius, Bella III.10,20), see 
Wolfram, op. cit. (note 148 supra), 134f. 

169 Flistoriarum 11.38, ed. B. Krusch, MGH, ScripiRerMerov, I, 1,1 (Hannover, 1936), 88 line 
15-89 line 5. 
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of a German king,!”° K. Hauck reached the most satisfactory interpretation 
in translating the verb vociiare with acclamare, and so translating the passage 
“from this day on he was acclamated (voces = acclamationes) as a consul of 
the emperor. ’’17 | 

Since this passage is by no means to be taken anymore as referring to an 
imperial title augustus, there is for our discussion no need to look for any 
further explanation.’ Nevertheless, in my opinion it could be fruitful to 
reconsider the evidence for the possible patriciate of Clovis combined with 
royal (not consular) acclamations and donativa in the sense of an ingressus 
vegis, and to reexamine the possibility that Gregory of Tours a) relies for this 
passage on topot,13 and b) absorbs the aspirations of the clergy of Tours, as 
Courcelle anticipated.}"4 

It can be stated, therefore, that the imperial titles imperator and augustus 
were never usurped by the Germanic kings. 

Finally, we have to examine two cases in which Procopius uses the term 6n€. 
The first is the story of the Heruls who assassinated their king because they 
decided to live without one.> If the purist Procopius uses #n§ this time, 
there is possibly no other reason than his intention to emphasize the weak 


170 Die erste deutsche Katserkrénung in Tours, Weihnachten 508, SBBerl, Phil.-hist.K1., 1933 (Berlin, 
1933), 1060ff. H. Giinther disagreed, in ‘‘Der Patriziat Chlodwigs,” HJ, 54 (1934), 468-75. Giinther’s 
suggestion that in 508 Clovis was designated Roman patricius was rejected by L. Schmidt, ‘‘Nochmals 
der Patriciat Chlodwechs,”’ HJ, 55 (1935), 552f.; while W. Ennslin, ‘‘Nochmals zu der Ehrung Chlo- 
dowechs,” HJ, 56 (1936), 499-507, esp. 507, conjectured the expression aut augustus into ut augustus, 
with the meaning ‘‘he was called consul like the Emperor.’’ Cf. Wallace-Hadrill, The Long-Haired 
Kings (note 156 supra), 175 note 1; and the German translation of Gregory of Tours by R. Buchner, 
Zehn Bucher Geschichten, I (Darmstadt, 1970), 134: ‘‘Von diesem Tag an wurde er wie der Kaiser 
[italics mine] konsul genannt.”’ 

71 “Von einer spatantiken Randkultur zum karolingischen Europa,” Friihmittelalterliche Studien. 
Jahrbuch des Instituts fir Frithmittelalterforschung der Universitét Minster, 1 (1967), 1-93, esp. 30ff. 
This explanation is anticipated by P. Courcelle, Histoire littéraive des grandes invasions germaniques 
(Paris, 1948), 203: ‘‘Il est exclu que l’empereur ait accordé & Clovis une investiture quelconque; le 
proclamer auguste, ¢’aurait été le désigner comme collégue 4 l’empire! Si les lignes ont un sens et cor- 
respondent a des faits, Clovis, a la suite de cette cérémonie, a été acclamé ‘auguste’ par le peuple.” 
Cf. the extensive discussion of this subject, ibid., 4th ed. (Paris, 1964), 242-50. 

172 Mr. Grierson has called attention to the difficulty created by one of Gregory’s incidental touches, 
the assertion that Clovis, on the occasion of his consular procession, threw gold and silvery coins to the 
people, for at that time there were no silver coins regularly circulating in the West. In the late fifth 
and early sixth centuries the Franks did indeed sometimes strike minuscule silver coins (cf. Prou, 
op. cit. [note 159 supra], xcvif.; J. Lafaurie, ‘‘Monnaie en argent trouvé 4 Fleury-sur-Orne. Essai sur 
le monnayage d’argent franc des Ve et VIe siécles,”’ Annales de Normandie, 14 [1964], 173-222), but 
they were too tiny to be suitable for distribution in this fashion, and although the contents of Childric’s 
tomb show that earlier Roman silver coins, presumably from recently discovered hoards, were much 
prized, they would scarcely have been numerous enough to serve as Auswurfsmiinzen; cf. R. MacMullen, 
““The Emperor’s Largesses,’’ Latomus, 21 (1962), 159-66; and, in the specific consular context, H. Stern, 
Le Calendrier de 354. Etude sur son texte et ses illustvations (Paris, 1953), 152f. and pl. xiv. Fora general 
survey, cf. N. L. Rasmusson, ‘‘Auswurfsmiinzen,” Atti del Congresso internazionale di numismatica, 
Roma 1961, II (Rome, 1965), 623-36, Clovis at p. 625. 

“8 For the topoi in the description of the pompae of the Emperors Gallienus and Aurelianus by the 
Scriptoves Historiae Augustae, see E. Merten, Zwei Herrscherfeste in der Historia Augusta, Unter- 
suchungen zu den pompae der Kaiser Gallienus und Aurelianus (Bonn, 1968). 

174 Ob. cit., 204. 

“5 *Epovaot To Tol Tedtrou Inpidses te Kal yavidsdes evSerEdpevor és Tov adrdv Afiya (Av 88 oTos évip 
“Oxos Svoper) Earrivates tov &v9petrov dtr’ ovSeyids aitias Extewav, AAO ovSiv étreveyKovTes H S71 &Baci- 
AeuToOt TO AoiTrSy PowAovTai elvan. Kaitor Kal mpdtepov Svopa Pav avTois & Pacts elyev, SidTOU S$ STOUOTV 
oudév Ti oxed0v Epépeto TrAgov: Bella V1.14,38-39, ed. Haury and Wirth, II (1963), 214 lines 4-11. 
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position of the kinglet, who had the title of king but in fact did not differ 
from the common men.}”6 Later the Heruls changed their minds, and after 
some unsuccessful attempts to get a king from their native country in Scan- 
dinavia they asked the Emperor Justinian to choose and send one. Procopius, 
who tells the story, avoids again the use of BaoideUs, except for the emperor, 
and calls the king to be elected an &pyov.!"? 

In the second case, the purist Procopius uses the term #7€ when he defines 
Theoderic’s rule in Italy: Kai BaoiAéws pév tot ‘Poopatwov otte Tol oyyatos ottte TOU 
ovopatos émPatevoal HEiacev, GAAK Kal ANE SieBiou Kadovpevos (OUT yap aodv Tous 
Tyyeuovas KaAciv of PapBapo1 vevopixaci) Tddv YEVTOL KATHKOWV THV adTOU TrootoTH EUp- 
TAVTA TEpIPOAAGHEVOS 6oa TH QUCEL BaolAE! ToYOoTAI.178 

This is not the proper place to study this significant passage for Theoderic’s 
““‘constitutional”’ position, as it was understood in Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
we must examine the distinction between the terms 6n§€ and Baoidcs.179 

Although Procopius’ determinative expression BaciAéws tov ‘Papyaiwov leaves 
room for other BaoiAcis, who could be not Roman, it is obvious that the ovoe 
Baciteus to whom Theoderic is compared is not a “‘king,”’ but the emperor.1®° 
The dvoya Paoidéws, which Theoderic did not usurp, is, therefore, not only 
imperator in Latin, but also that same title BaoiAevs in Greek.181 

A few lines further on, Procopius gives a remarkable definition of Theoderic’s 
position: "Hv te 6 QeubBépixos Adyw yev TUpavvos, Epye 5é Bacirevs GANSIs Tav ev TaUTH 
TH TWA TO EE &pyfs eVSoKiunKdtoov ovSevds Hacov.182 

Again, the comparison of the BaorAels to those ‘who have distinguished 
themselves in this office from the beginning”’ shows that the moral and political 
image of the true ruler, which Procopius attributes to Theoderic, is not that 
of a “king,” but that of the Roman emperor.!® In this final evaluation of 
Theoderic’s character and rule the historian thinks it necessary to state that 
his favorite ruler Aéyw was not a BaorAeus, i.e., he did not have the title nor the 
legal status of a Baoevs, 


16 On the Herulian kingship, see Schmidt, Die Ostgermanen, 554. 

7 Tlepwavtes otv és Buldvtiov Bacihéws étovro &pxovta opion mépyar, dv &v ars BovAonéven efn: 
Bella V1.15,31; cf. also VI.15,36: Kai Baothets [i.e., "louotimiaves] don Suvéwer Kat&yov & thy &pyty 
autov év otroudhj étroieito. 

178 Ibid. V.1,26, ed. Haury and Wirth, II, 8 line 8. 

79 I am preparing a study on ‘‘Theodericus rex: Tupavvos or Baotheus?”” 

16° Cf. Dewing’s translation: ‘‘And though he did not claim the right to assume either the garb or 
the name of emperor of the Romans, but was called ‘rex’ to the end of his life (for thus the barbarians 
are accustomed to call their leaders), still, in governing his own subjects, he invested himself with all 
the qualities which appropriately belong to one who is by birth an emperor [italics mine],’’ and his 
footnote: “‘the title ‘rex’ was current among the barbarians to indicate a position inferior to that of a 
Baoideus or ‘imperator’’’: op. cit., III, 11 and note 2. 

18! Procopius does not know of any exclusive imperial titles in Greek. He uses the equivalent of 
tmperator, atrroxpétwp, in its old Greek meaning; e.g., Bella V.5,4: oTpatnyos auToKpdétwp tp’ &ract 
Bediodpios fv. See the index of the edition of Haury and Wirth, IV (1964), 342 s.v. 

182 Bella V1.29. On Procopius’ classical models, see Rubin, Das Zeitalter I ustinians, 436 note 486, 
495 note 850. 

188 The reason Procopius gives for his positive picture of Theoderic, namely his care for his subjects, 
Goths and Italians, and their unanimous love for him (VI.29-31), is well explained in terms of the 
Katserkritik, as F. Dahn (op. cit. [note 168 supra]) and B. Rubin (in RE, 23,1 [1957], col. 429) have 
pointed out. This shows again that Procopius’ Fiirstenspiegel is that of the ‘‘true emperor.” 
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2. Attila and the Hunnic “Kingdoms” 


Attila is mentioned by R. Helm as the first example of those rulers of 
national ‘‘kingdoms” who are referred to in the Greek sources with the title 
Baoirels.184 However, the evidence supplied by Priscus Panites, the most 
reliable source for the history of Attila and his Huns, proves that in spite 
of the current use of this term the historians were conscious of its function 
as the official and exclusive title of the Roman emperor. 

Priscus does not hesitate to use the title, not only for Attila but even for 
the chiefs of the Hunnic tribes united under his authority.*® On the other 
hand, the same historian provides us with positive evidence that Attila, what- 
ever he was called in the literature, even by Priscus himself, was not officially 
conceded the title basileus. He reports a conversation that took place in 449 
at the court of Attila among the Roman ambassadors, who were waiting to be 
received for an audience with the king. During their conversation about 
whether it would be wise to try to direct the greediness of the Huns toward 
Persia, in the hope of rescuing the Empire from their excessive demands, 
Comentiolos, a Roman native of Pannonia, expressed his fear that if Attila 
should succeed in subduing the Persians he would demand much more. Thus, 
he would not tolerate being deprived of his proper rank and would no more 
be satisfied with the title of a Roman magister militum (a fiction used by the 
imperial government to cover the annual tribute paid to him as his salary for 
his service as general) and would force the Empire to render him the title 
Baoirets 1186 | 

There should be no doubt that Attila, even at the zenith of his power, had 
to accept the fact that the Romans were ‘“‘depriving’’ him of his dignity as 
BaoiAeus. 187 

In a previous chapter we have seen how the Hunnic rulers of the Black Sea 
were bestowed with great honors and titles of high Byzantine rank, as recogni- 


184 Ob. cit. (note 13 supra), 383 note 2. 

185 Speaking of the gifts which the Emperor Theodosius II sent to the chiefs he speaks of té&v Baot- 
Atwov Tou EQvous, who are oupPaotrevovtes of Attila: Exc. de leg., ed. C. de Boor (Berlin, 1903), p. 130 
line 13ff. Cf. Altheim, Geschichte der Hunnen (note 91 supra), IV, 275. Altheim’s interpretation of 
oupBaciAevovtes is erroneous: Priscus’ éxdote should not be read as éxatipw. Cf. cuiusque gentis regis, in 
the Latin translation of C. Cantoclarus, in FHG, IV, 82f. 

188 Ot ét1 “Poopaicov dvé€ecSar tiv avtToU voogilopévny dpxny, GAAG Sepctrovtas Trepipavdds Aynod 
Mevov YoAeTr@tepa ETrITaEEwv Kal OUK cveKTe éxelvors Eritayuata, hv §’<i> &Ela, fis 6 Keovoravtioros étrepvt}o9n, 
otpatnyoU ‘Poyaiwy, As xadpiv 6 ’AttiAas trap& Paoidéws é5é5exto TO TOU pdpou émiKaAUTrTOVTOS évopa, 
@ote avtTg orrnpeciou tpopdoe To toils otpatnyois xopnyouuévou Kal ouvtTdgers extréytreo Son. EAeyev ovv 
peta MrSous kal TapSous kal Tépoas toto Té Svopa Strep atrdov BowAovTat ‘Poopaior kaAciv, kal thy &Eiav, 
H avrov tetiunkévar vouilovoiv, d&troceioduevov &vayKdoety opa&s &vtl otpatnydév PactAta Tpo- 
cayopevetv (Exc. de leg., p. 142 lines 4-15). Priscus was an eyewitness, and therefore his trustworthi- 
ness is beyond any doubt. 

18? The meaning of this passage has been overestimated by E. A. Thompson, who interprets the 
statement of Comentiolos as follows: ‘‘If Persia were to collapse, the outlook for the Roman Empire 
would be very black, for he doubted if Attila would allow them to maintain an independent existence 
once Persia had fallen”: A History of Attila and the Huns (Oxford, 1948), 115. On the question of 
Attila holding the office of otpatnyds (= magister militum), according to Priscus’ evidence, see Seeck, 
Geschichte (note 41 supra), VI (1920), 290. Cf. Al. Demandt, in RE, suppl. 12 (1970), col. 753, s.v. 
magister militum. This question deserves further investigation in order to date Attila’s ‘‘promotion’”’ 
and to uncover the real reason for similar gestures of the Roman government toward other ‘‘barbarian’’ 
rulers before and after Attila. 
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tion of their loyal service to the Empire.'8® Nevertheless, they were not con- 
ceded the imperial title in Greek: BactAevs! 


V. STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A. Gasquet, Th. Néldeke, and Th. Mommsen have long ago pointed out 
that when we study the titles of emperors and kings it is very important to 
examine separately the literary sources on the one hand, and the official 
imperial documents on the other.!®* This distinction has hitherto been made 
only when the imperial titles were studied, and it was upon this distinction 
that the title bastleus, found in official use in 629, was considered significant, 
although in the literary sources the same title was unofficially used for the 
emperors as early as the first century B.c. However, this distinction has not 
been made in the study of the regnal titles of the rulers of countries neigh- 
boring Byzantium. As we can see now, it was in failing to do this that George 
Ostrogorsky came to the conclusion that the title bastleus was used in Byzan- 
tium before Heraclius for foreign rulers. As a matter of fact, for most of these 
rulers we do find this title used by the Early Byzantine literary sources. 
Nonetheless, the study of all available documents issued from the imperial 
chancery in the period from Constantine the Great to Heraclius has shown 
that, with the exception of the Persian King of Kings, in no case was any 
foreign ruler ever officially conceded or acknowledged to hold legitimately 
the title bastleus. This is true even for those Oriental kings subordinate to the 
emperor, whose elevation to their national throne was due to imperial recogni- 
tion and investiture with the regnal insignia. 

Of course, it can be argued that only a few imperial documents have been 
preserved from the Early Byzantine period. However, it is not very probable 
that new evidence might lead us to modify this statement, for a very simple 
but also very important reason: most probably none of the rulers concerned 
were expecting the emperor to address them with the exclusive regnal title. 
They themselves refrained from using this title in their own official presenta- 
tions, that is, in documents, inscriptions, and coins. On the contrary, from 
what has been preserved of these we can say that the titles which the emperors 
used when addressing these rulers were the same ones which they ordinarily 
used for themselves. From the information we have we must come to the 
conclusion that, with the exception of the Sasanian shahanshah and the 
Ethiopian nagusa, who for some time usurped the titles of the Persian monarch, 
no ruler of this period ever officially used the title basileus for himself. 

As an example of Oriental rulers it is worth mentioning that the rulers of 
the Nubians and the Blemyans in Africa, in the inscriptions commemorating 
their victories over their enemies, including the Romans, are called not kings 
(Baoiieis) but kinglets (BaciAtoxo1), the title we find in use in other sources for 


188 See supra, p. 41. 
189 See supra, p. 33. 
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rulers of this part of the world. On the other hand, the Germanic rulers, 
the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Franks, Vandals, Burgundians, and Lombards, 
who were constantly addressed by the Byzantine emperors as veges and never 
as Paoiteis, tmperatores, or Augusit, consciously refrained from using these 
imperial titles for themselves. We have seen that the Ostrogothic King Theo- 
deric the Great ‘‘did not attempt to arrogate either the garb or the name of 
emperor of the Romans but was called rex to the end of his life (for thus the 
barbarians consider proper to call their rulers).’’1°! 

As for the Hun ruler Attila, whom Ostrogorsky included in his list as having 
been conceded the title BaoiAeis by the Roman emperor, we have seen that 
even at the zenith of his power this title was consciously withheld from him 
and that he was unsatisfied with this situation. But he did not change it. 

Thus, we can conclude that the Empire did not concede to the neighboring 
rulers the title BaotAevs and used other titles instead. Furthermore, this usage 
did not contradict but corresponded to the official attitude of the neighboring 
rulers, who consciously refrained from arrogating the exclusive title. This 
principle remained unchanged after the official assumption of the title Baoihels 
by the Byzantine emperor at the beginning of the seventh century. The title 
was used by Western rulers only after Charlemagne’s coronation in Rome 
on Christmas day in 800, which was regarded as the ‘‘coup d’état of St. Peter’s 
basilica” until the title was officially conceded to him in 812; and in the East, 
the first to claim the right to assume the title was the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon 
in the early tenth century. 

What are the implications of all these facts for the international relations 
of the Mediterranean world, and especially for the attitude of the Early 
Byzantine state? On the basis of modern scholarship one is inclined to regard 
the principle I have just described as an expression of the Byzantine idea 
that the emperor rules the whole world, that he pretends to be and is recognized 
as the dominus totius mundi, master of all the peoples of the world, and there- 
fore the use of the imperial and regnal titles is an expression of Byzantine 
universalism, which is considered the absolute form of imperialism. However, 
if we study more closely the international relations of Byzantium, we might 
have reason to modify this opinion. In studying this question it is important 
to make a distinction between the nations that had been living in the East 
for centuries when the Romans arrived during their rapid expansion in the 
second and the first centuries B.c., and those nations that appeared at the 
northern and western frontiers of the Empire in the course of the third to the 
sixth centuries, invaded the Roman provinces, and eventually settled there. 

I shall survey the Germanic nations first. These nations had kings who 
were elected by the free, national.council to lead the people in their migration. 
Thus, the kings were Volksfuihrer, leaders of the people, not lords of the country 
they had settled, and their royal authority did not include any territorial 

190 See supra, p. 44. 


191 See supra, p. 57. 
192 See supra, p. 58. 
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sovereignty. In this sense they remained veges Gothorum, Francorum, etc., 
never veges Italiae, Franciae (or Galliarum). When a peace treaty was con- 
cluded with them, the imperial government approved their settlement on the 
soil of Roman provinces; they became /foederati, and the national kings were 
recognized officially as leaders of autonomous political units within the Empire, 
on the condition that they recognize the sovereignty of the emperor. This was 
expressed through the bestowal of imperial court titles, in the first stage 
military titles, such as comes or magister mlitum,' and, later, political titles, 
such as exconsul and patricius,*4 and in some cases through the adoptio per 
arma.1%5 

Of course, the fact that the Germanic nations ‘‘belonged”’ to the Empire 
(they were veichsangehorig) did not affect their political independence; the 
Byzantines were usually quite realistic in adapting themselves to this situa- 
tion. On the other hand, there should be no doubt that the kings acknowledged 
the “constitutional” reality to which they belonged. We have already seen 
that Theoderic was cautious not to infringe upon the emperor’s titles and 
emblems. He was also cautious in more serious matters; for instance, he did 
not promulgate laws (/eges), because this was the right of the imperial govern- 
ment.196 

Another Germanic ruler, the Burgundian king Sigismund, assured the emperor 
at the same time that patria nostra vester orbis est, and that the royal administra- 
tion “does not reduce your sovereignty in your provinces.’’®? I think that 
whatever the practical reasons were for this strong expression of fidelity, 
Sigismund’s words reveal that he knew the institutional framework within 
which he was exercising his royal authority.1% If we understand in this context 


193 These titles not only served to satisfy the barbarians’ vanity—we know notorious cases of 
national leaders who joked about their Roman titles—but also, more importantly, demonstrated to 
all sides that the kings were enrolled in imperial service. Furthermore, the annual subsidies, which 
the Empire very often had to pay to these leaders by virtue of the foedus, was in this way camouflaged 
as the ordinary salary for their service: Chrysos, Té Buldvtiov kal of [é1S01 (note 40 supra), 156-64. 

194 On the new rank of patricius as established by Constantine, see W. Heil, Der Konstantinische 
Patriztat, Basler Studien zur Rechtswissenschaft, 78 (Basel, 1966), 54ff. For the patricii of the sixth 
century, see R. Guilland, ‘‘Les patrices byzantines du VIe siécle. Contribution 4 l’histoire des in- 
stitutions et a la prosopographie de l’empire byzantin,” Palaeologia, 7 (1959), 271-305. On the con- 
ferment of the Byzantine titles, see also Gasquet, L’empire byzantin (note 157 supra), 134-58, whose 
conclusions have often been neglected. 

1 Cf. P. E. Pieler, ‘‘L’aspect politique et juridique de l’adoption de Chosroés proposée par les 
Perses a Justin,’’ RIDA, 19 (1972), 428f. 

18 See A. H. M. Jones, ‘‘The Constitutional Position of Odoacer and Theoderic,” JRS, 52 (1962), 
126~—30. 

197 The letter of Sigismund was published and perhaps also composed by Avitus of Vienna, Alcimi 
Ecdicit Aviti Viennensis episcopi opera quae supersunt, ed. R. Peiper, MGH, AA, VI,2 (Berlin, 1883), 
100: Vester quidem est populus meus, et plus me servire vobis quam illi praeesse delectat. Traxit illud a 
proavis generts met apud vos decessoresque vestvos semper animo Romana devotio, ut illa nobis magis 
claritas puiavetur, quam vestra per militiae titulos porrigeret celsitudo, cunctisque auctoribus meis semper 
magis habitum est, quod a principibus sumerent, quam quod a patribus attulissent. Cumque gentem nostram 
videamuyr vegere, non aliud nos quam milites vestvos credimus. Implet nos gaudiorum munere vestra 
prosperitas: quidquid illic pro salute omnium curatis, et nostrum est. Per nos administratis remotarum 
spatia regionum, patria nostra vester orbis est, tangit Galliam, Scythiam lumen Orientis et radius, qui illis 
partibus orirt creditur, hic refulget. 

198 T believe that Schmidt fails to understand this framework when he describes the wording of the 
letter of Sigismund as ‘‘unwiirdige Sprache’’: Die Osigermanen, 161. 
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Justinian’s wars of the reoccupation of Africa and Italy, we must come to 
the conclusion that, although these wars were premature and politically 
shortsighted, they were fought on the basis of a constitutional commonplace, 
which we miss completely if we characterize Justinian’s policy in the West as 
universalistic or even imperialistic. 

I admit that it is very difficult to distinguish between the ideological claims 
to universal rule, which survive in many Byzantine literary sources, and what 
we regard as valid legal reality. On the other hand, it is very easy and even 
modern, but still wrong, to define the legal aspect as a fiction in absolute 
contradiction to the political reality, which alone should count. If the above- 
mentioned letter of Sigismund were not sent to the Byzantine Emperor 
Anastasius, but were instead the letter of a Burgundian lord sent three 
centuries later to a Carolingian emperor, we would have no difficulty in 
declaring it homage, typical of medieval feudal Europe. But how far are the 
two realities from each other? How far is the Early Byzantine type of foedus, 
applied to the legal arrangements for the settlement of newcomers to the 
Empire, from the feudum of medieval legal dependencies? These questions 
have not yet been seriously discussed, although much has been written explain- 
ing the origins of the feudal system and the etymology of the word feudum.1° 
These questions are not asked because we are accustomed to regard the legal 
aspects of the settlement of the Germanic kingdoms as belonging to the realm 
of fiction. In medieval Europe the principle was voiced that the king was 
an emperor in his realm: vex tmperator in regno suo.*©° According to Walter 
Ullmann, “the meaning attached to it was that within his kingdom the king 
was sovereign, and this idea could be expressed suitably only in the language 
of the Roman law according to which the emperor was the supreme, ‘superior’ 
authority.’’*°! It seems to me that somewhere between the Roman law and its 
actual political expression in Early Byzantium we might find a further link 
between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages regarding the constitutional 
development of the latter. 


Let us now look at Early Byzantine policy in the East. In order to under- 
stand it properly we have to review briefly the policy of Rome toward the 
kingdoms of the East.2% The republican senatorial government of Rome was 
reluctant to conquer the eastern kingdoms and transform them into Roman 
provinces. It was considered enough to control their foreign policy by making 
them Roman allies. During the so-called Roman revolution of the first cen- 
tury B.C., however, the powerful political leaders tried to impose their political 
will in Rome, carrying thence their glory and booty from victories against 
remote enemies and the transformation of these enemy states into Roman 


199 The current etymology of feudum is from Old German fie}. However, the etymology from Latin 
foedus 1 is not only possible but quite probable. Cf. V. Brémdal, ‘‘Moyen-latin feudum,”’ Donum natali- 
cium Schrijnen (Nijmegem, 1929), 447ff.; I owe this reference to R. Schieffer, Munich. 

200 See G. Post, Studies in Medieval Legal Thought (Princeton, 1964), 453-82. 

201 W. Ullmann, A History of Political Thought: The Middle Ages (Baltimore, 1965), 196. 

202 See Winter, op. cit. (note 37 supra), 35-50. 
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provinces. For the kingdoms which survived within the annexed territories, 
the political leaders usurped the Senate’s right to appoint the client kings. 
It is significant that Caesar was the first to do so. Augustus decided to end 
the policy of perpetual aggrandizement and consolidated Roman authority 
in the East, accepting as the outermost limit of the Roman Empire the 
Parthian and Armenian borders. In the course of the first century A.D. the 
kingdoms still existing in the territory of the eastern Roman provinces were 
eventually abolished. Since these kingdoms were located in so-called imperial 
provinces, which were constantly increasing at the expense of the senatorial 
provinces, the royal authority of the absorbed kingdoms was assumed by the 
emperor, who legally exercised the king’s rights in the former kingdoms 
through his procuratorial officials, and consequently was regarded by the sub- 
jects of the former kings as their new king, bastleus. From the second century 
on, kingdoms dependent on Rome existed only beyond the official Roman 
frontier. The characteristic elements of the constitutional form of their kingship, 
which was similar to and influenced by the monarchical form of the Persian 
kingship, were first, the hereditary succession to the throne within the same 
royal family, and second, the feudal system of local nobility consisting of the 
landed proprietors who supported the king but at the same time limited his 
power. From the fourth century onward we notice a change in the Roman 
attitude toward the eastern client kingdoms. The first known cases are the 
Roman satrapies. When after the Roman-Persian peace treaty of 363 the 
northwestern part of Mesopotamia (the districts of Ingilena and Sophena) 
remained under Roman control, it was not incorporated into the provincial 
organization but continued to form an autonomous political unit under 
‘princes,’ called satraps, not kings, who nonetheless were local nobles, invested 
by the emperors with the traditional emblems of their authority which they 
exercised as a kind of viceroy.?°8 After the division of Armenia into two parts, 
one Roman and one Persian, in 387 or perhaps 378, the southern part was 
transformed into four satrapies, Anzitena, Asthianena, Sophanena, and Pala- 
bitena, in addition to those I just mentioned. In the main part of Roman 
Armenia the kingship was abolished soon afterward. However, the country 
was not transformed into a province, but it was arranged that it be governed 
by an Armenian noble who was given the Roman title of comes Armeniae.20 
We can observe the same policy toward all the other client kingdoms of the 
East. The kingdom of the Crimean Bosporus suffered much destruction and 
numerous foreign occupations between the fourth and the sixth centuries. 
However, whenever this country emerges from obscurity during the sixth or 
the seventh centuries, we no longer find any kings ruling it, but we do hear 
of a dux exercising political authority.2% 

The kingdoms of Lazica and Iberia in the Caucasian area shared the same 
destiny. In the fourth quarter of the sixth century the kingship was abolished 


208 Cf. supra, p. 46. 
204 Cf. supra, pp. 38-39. 
208 Cf. supra, p. 42. 
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there, too, and was replaced by the institution of the Presiding Prince of 
local origin, who exercised political authority while holding the Byzantine 
title of a patricius in the case of Lazica, and of curopalates in the case of 
Iberia.2°° During his Persian war Justinian incorporated Great Armenia into 
the provincial system, abolishing the ducate.*°” However, he did not do the 
same with the Gashanid Arabs. On the contrary, he united the phylarchies 
under one phylarch, the famous Al-Harit (Arethas), who was granted the 
title of a Byzantine pairicius.*° 

Thus, it can be said that Byzantine policy toward the eastern client king- 
doms from the fourth to the sixth century is a policy of gradual incorporation 
in one form or another. When direct annexation was necessary for military 
reasons and was politically opportune, the territory of the kingdom was 
incorporated into the provincial system. Otherwise, the administration was 
more effective and much less problematic when it remained in the hands of 
local nobles, who were appointed to carefully chosen ranks in the imperial 
service, and who exercised the emperor’s authority as his viceroys. 

The transformation of the client kingdoms into subordinate principalities 
no doubt inflicted the loss of their sovereignty. For their legal relations with 
the Empire were no longer based on amicitva or soctetas, the traditional Roman 
forms of clientele, which guaranteed the ally’s territory and respected, at 
least in theory, his sovereignty.2°° Now the emperor was accepted as the 
KUpios, the dominus, the lord—no longer the overlord—of the principality. 

It is obvious that this concept of legal relations is not Roman. But if this 
is true, where did the concept come from? And how did it fit into the Roman 
constitutional tradition? Many aspects of this question are still to be elaborated, 
but the main line of development can be drawn. 

It can be argued that if the emperor was considered sovereign over the 
above-mentioned principalities, it should follow that he was also sovereign 
over his own empire. But did Roman state sovereignty lie with the emperor? 
This is a perplexing question which has interested Roman lawyers since the 
second and third centuries A.D. It has been argued that even in the imperial 
centuries of the dominate and through the Byzantine period Roman sovereignty 
was with the populus Romanus, who delegated this sovereignty to the emperor 
and withdrew it if they thought he was not worthy of it.?!° Quite recently, 
H.-G. Beck, in his stimulating attempt to “de-ideologize’’ Byzantine constitu- 


206 Cf. supra, p. 40. 

207 Cf. supra, p. 39. 

208 Cf. supra, pp. 46-51. 

209 On these forms of Roman international relations, see esp. P.C. Sands, The Client Princes of 
the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1908), 88ff.; B. Paradisi, ‘‘L’amitié internationale. Les phases critiques 
de son ancienne histoire,’’ Recueil des cours, Académie de droit international, 78 (Paris, 1952), 329; 
W. Dahlheim, Struktur und Entwicklung des rémischen Volkerrechts im dritten und zweiten Jahrhundert 
v. Chr. (Munich, 1968), 163ff.; M. Lemosse, Le régime des relations internationales dans le Haut-Empive 
vomain (Paris, 1967), 20ff. 

210 From the large bibliography on this matter, see S. Brassloff, ‘‘Fiirstensouveranitat und Volks- 
souveranitat in den justinianischen Rechtsbiichern,” WS?, 36 (1914), 351-54; G. Bagnani, ‘‘Divine 
Right and Roman Law,” Phoenix. The Journal of the Classical Association of Canada, 3 (1949), 51-59; 
J. Karayannopulos, “‘Der friihbyzantinische Kaiser,” BZ, 49 (1956), 369-84 (repr. in Das byzantinische 
Herrscherbild, ed. H. Hunger [Darmstadt, 1975], 235ff.). 
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tional history, correctly suggested that the Senate and the citizens of Con- 
stantinople were much more important constitutional factors than the ideo- 
logical dressing of our evidence admits.”!4 However, it seems to me that we 
would abandon Byzantine legal reality if we tried to view the political power 
of the Senate and the populace of Constantinople as a constitutional factor 
in terms of being the source of the imperial authority.?!2 The key sentence as 
far as legal texts are concerned is that with which the Roman lawyer Ulpian 
explained the legislative authority of the emperor: ‘“What the Emperor has 
determined has the force of a statute; seeing that, by the lex regia which was 
passed on the subject of his sovereignty, the people [populus] transfer to him 
and confer upon him the whole of their own sovereignty and power.’’!8 

As a matter of fact, Ulpian’s statement that the authority of the emperor 
is derived from the fact that the people have, by the lex regia, conferred upon 
him all their authority is strictly in harmony with the political theory of all 
previous lawyers. We also find the same theory in Justinian’s Constitution, 
prefixed to the Digest, where Justinian himself is referring in explicit terms 
to the ancient law by which the Roman people transferred all their authority 
and power to the emperor.”!4 However, it would be wrong, in my opinion, to 
interpret this juridical topos documenting the people’s sovereignty as the 
source of imperial authority. This would be true only if the /ex regia mentioned 
in Ulpian’s sentence were to be understood as a constitutional act, part of the 
procedure of the emperor’s proclamation and coronation, so that it would 
have to be repeated as the actual transfer of the people’s authority to the 
emperor. But such an act is unknown to our sources.245 Therefore, I am 
inclined to understand Ulpian’s reference to the /ex vegia as a reminiscence of 
the decision of the Roman Senate to bestow upon Augustus his auctoritas 
over the vespublica in 27 B.C. 


211 Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel. Probleme dey byzantinischen Verfassungsgeschichte, SBMiin, 
Phil.-hist.K1., 1966, no. 6 (Munich, 1966). 

212 Beck, op. cit., 71£., concludes: ‘‘Es ist es wohl nicht iibertrieben, im Senat und im Volk von 
Konstantinopel Bestandteile und Triebkrafte des politischen Lebens zu sehen, die im Gesamt der byzan- 
tinischen Verfassung den Platz von Verfassungsorganen einnehmen, sofern man die Fliissigkeit des 
Begriffes ‘Verfassungsorgan’ innerhalb einer Konstitution, die als solche aus der irrationalen Sphare 
des r6mischen Prinzipats stammt, nicht verschleiert.’’ Cf. J. Karayannopulos, in Hellenica, 23 (1970), 
123-26. For a juridical correction, see P. E. Pieler, ‘‘Zum Problem der byzantinischen Verfassung,”’ 
JOB, 19 (1970), 55f. 

218 Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem: utpote cum lege regia, quae de imperio eius lata est, 
populus et et in eum omne suum imperium et potestatem conferat, cited in Justinian, Digest 1.4,1, trans. 
Ch. H. Monro, The Digest of Justinian, I (Cambridge, 1904), 23. The authenticity of this passage is 
questioned by Bagnani, op. cit., 55f. Cf. also U. von Liibtow, Das vémische Volk. Sein Staat und sein 
Recht (Frankfurt, 1955), 466. 

#14 See R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 3rd ed., 
I (Edinburgh-London, 1950), 64-70. 

#15 The lex de tmperio as the Senate’s legal act of conferring the imperium, known from the so-called 
lex de imperio Vespasiani (for the text, cf. S. Riccobono, Fontes iuris Romani anteiustiniani, 1 [Flor- 
ence, 1941], 154-56), ceased to be promulgated before the end of the third century. According to 
von Libtow, op. cit., 407, ‘erst Carus hat bei seiner eigenen Erhebung und der seiner Séhne bewusst 
auf jede Mitwirkung des Senats verzichtet und dessen Recht ausgeschaltet. Bei diesem verfassungs- 
widrigen Novum ist es in der Folgezeit geblieben, mochte sich auch ein ‘recht klaglicher Rest’ der Be- 
stallungsvollmacht in der durch die Kaiser erfolgenden Wahlanzeige mit anschliessender Akklamation 
des Senats erhalten.”’ 
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I believe that this was also the way Justinian understood this alleged law 
when he referred to it in his above-mentioned Constitution: ‘Considering 
indeed that by an ancient enactment, the so-called lex vegia, all legal authority 
and all power vested in the Roman people were transferred to the Imperial 
Government, and we do not attribute our collective legislatorial sway to this 
and that source, but desire that it should be all our own, how can antiquity 
interfere with our legislation?’’*4® We see that Justinian was interested in 
showing that preexisting legal principles derived from former legislation 
should not have prohibiting power over his own legislation. Against this 
background the lex regia is considered the basic constitutional act with which 
in the remote past the Roman people transferred their sovereignty to the 
imperial government. Thus, it is no longer mentioned to explain how the 
emperors assumed the right of promulgating constitutions as the principal 
form of legislation, but in order to prove that the emperor’s legislation is not 
necessarily bound to conform to the ancient laws.*!’? However, if this is the 
meaning of the lex vegia we are dealing with a constitutional form which in 
the essential question of sovereignty has moved away from the Roman tradi- 
tion of the matestas popult Roman. Furthermore, it is not difficult to recognize 
in this constitutional form the main characteristic of Hellenistic and/or Oriental 
kingship, which was the legal authority of the king over his subjects. 

As a matter of fact, the people of Rome and of the East acknowledged this 
reality by calling the new constitutional form by its name. The Romans 
defined it ironically as vegnare sine regio insigmt, while in the East ‘‘the Greeks 
with their keen sense of reality, although they used the word autokrator for 
the new ruler as a formal title, soon preferred for everyday convenience to 
employ a term which indicated summarily what his position was, that is 
basileus.’’*48 This was also the way the Greek historians of Rome evaluated 
the establishment of the principate. Thus, according to Dio Cassius, in 27 B.c. 


*16 Codex Justinianus 1.17,1,7: Cum enim lege antiqua, quae regia nuncupabatuy, omne ius omnisque 
potestas populi Romani in tmperatoriam translata sunt potestatem, nos vero sanctionem omnem non 
dividimus tn altas et alias conditorum partes, sed totam nostram esse volumus, quid possit antiquitas 
nostris legibus abrogare? Cf. Monro, op. cit., Xv. 

217 Analyzing a passage from the sixth-century Tveatise on Political Science (ed. A. Mai, Scriptorum 
veterum nova collectio, II [Rome, 1827], 599) and a parallel passage from John Lydus (De magistratibus 
IT.2, ed. R. Wiinsch, Teubner [1903], 56 lines 24-26), F. Dvornik came to the following conclusion: ‘‘The 
first law of kingship, as defined by the Anonymous and supplemented by Lydus, represents the final 
stage in the growth of the Byzantine view on the origin of the Christian basileia. The Byzantines finally 
succeeded in reconciling two apparently contradictory principles: the divine origin of kingship and 
God’s election of the candidate on the one hand, and the people’s sovereignty freely conferred on their 
chosen leader on the other’: Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy: Origins and Back- 
ground, DOS, TX (Washington, D.C., 1966), II, 716. However, both the anonymous author of the 
Tveatise and John Lydus refer merely to the proclamation of the emperor and his assumption of the 
imperial insignia, and not to the people’s delegation of their sovereignty to him. Cf. A. Pertusi, ‘‘I 
principi fondamentali della concezione del potere a Bisanzio. Per un commento al dialogo ‘Sulla scienza 
politica’ attribuito a Pietro Patrizio,” BISI, 60 (1968), 13-15; H.-G. Beck, Res publica Romana. 
Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantiner, SBMin, Phil.-hist.K1, 1970,2 (Munich, 1970), 18. F. Dvornik 
anticipated a millennium’s political thinking which resulted in the modern distinction between state 
and society and the modern conception of the people’s sovereignty. For the danger of interpreting 
medieval political ideas in the framework of modern political theory, see O. Brunner, Land und Herr- 
schaft, 3rd. ed. (Briinn-Munich-Vienna, 1943). 

218 M. P. Charlesworth, ‘‘Pietas and Victoria: The Emperor and the Citizen,’”’ JRS, 33 (1943), 1. 
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“the power of both people and senate passed entirely into the hands of 
Augustus, and from this time there was, strictly speaking, a monarchy...the 
name of monarchy, to be sure, the Romans so detested that they called their 
emperors neither dictators nor kings nor anything of the sort; yet since the 
final authority for the government devolves upon them, they must be called 
kings.’ ’219 

Augustus refrained from assuming the royal titles but ruled the Roman 
Empire as a monarch for forty-one years, and people were stricken at his 
death. Only some years before, however, his uncle, Julius Caesar, who was 
actually ruling Rome as a monarch, tried to obtain the royal title; for this 
reason he was assassinated?*° and his murderers were celebrated as tyran- 
nicides.2#1 We shall have to examine why the Romans were so reluctant to 
grant the royal title, hoping that this will bring us back to our main subject. 

The first and principle reason would seem to be the traditional hatred of 
the Romans for the kingship, which was the first stage of their constitutional 
development, and which, according to tradition, had ended when the cruel 
tyrant vex Tarquinius Superbus was exiled. So, for the Romans, vex was 
synonymous with tyrant.?2* However, in the course of time the Romans learned 
from the Greeks that not every kingship is necessarily a tyranny. None less 
than Cicero, speaking of Tarquinius in his Republic, absorbed the Greek 
distinction and made the following statement: “‘Do you not see, therefore, 
how a king was transformed into a despot, and how a good form of government 
was changed into the worst possible form through the fault of one man? For 
here we have a master over the people, whom the Greeks call a tyrant; for 
they maintain that the title of king should be given only to a ruler who is as 
solicitous of the welfare of his people as is a father for his children, and 
maintains in the best possible conditions of life those over whom he is set.’’224 
This distinction between kingship and tyranny was quite common during the 
imperial centuries and protected the Roman principate from being identified 
with tyranny. 

It is interesting that the distinction appears again in a remarkable way in 
John Lydus. In his survey of the constitutional forms which Rome had under- 


219 Dio Cassius, Roman History LITI.17,1—2: Oro pév St 1d Te TOU Stpou Kal Td Tis yepoucias Kpa&Tos 
wav é tov AUyouotov petéotn, Kal dr’ ato Kai dxpibis povapyia Karéotn...7d piv yap dvoua ard Td 
HovapyiKov otro 51) Tt ol “Paopaio: éulonoay dorte ute Sixtéropas prtjte Bacidéas prt’ GAAO T1 To1ouTSTpOTTOV 
Tous auToKpc&Topds opev dvopalev’ tot 5é St tis TroArtelas TéAOUS és atrroUs d&vaKeipévou OvK EotIv STrWS OU 
Baoitevovta. The translation is taken, with slight alterations, from E. Cary, VI (London, 1917), 235f. 
Cf. also Appian, proem. VI: Kal éotiv #5n f d&pyt yéxpi viv Ug’ Evi &pyouvTi, ots Baoirgas pdv ot Agyouoly, 
as Eye vouile, Tov SpKkov alSoupevor Tov aAa1, avToKpc&Topas 5 dvopdloua, 6 Kal Td&v TrpooKaipay 
otpaTnydv Svopa fv: elol Sé Epyao Td tr&vtTa BaorAeis. 

220 On Caesar’s monarchy and attempted kingship, see D. Felber, ‘‘Caesars Streben nach der Konigs- 
wiirde,’”’ in F. Altheim and D. Felber, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Geschichte, 1 (Frankfurt, 1961), 
211-84; A. Alféldi, Studien tibey Caesars Monarchie (Lund, 1953); G. Dobesch, Caesars Apotheose zu 
Lebzeiten und sein Ringen um den Kénigstitel. Untersuchungen tiber Caesars Alleinherrschaft (Vienna, 
1966); St. Weinstock, Divus Julius (Oxford, 1971). 

221 On the idea of the tyrannicide, see R. MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1966), 1-46. 

222 See L. Wickert, “‘Princeps,’’ in RE, 22 (1954), col. 2110. 

223 Republic 11.26 (47), trans. C. W. Keyes, Loeb (London, 1928), 157. 
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gone since the days of Romulus, he comes to the conclusion that the best 
form of government is the basileza, which is the opposite of regnal monarchy 
(16 Ahyiov Svoua) and better than emperorship (16 Kaicdpwv you avtoxpatépav 
&€icoua). Thus, he first defines the piy1ov dvoua as a tyrannical form of govern- 
ment and therefore repulsive to the Romans, and argues that it is wrong to 
attribute to the Roman veges of olden times the title BaoiAcUs ;224 for the veges 
were tyrants and therefore by definition they could not be BaouAeis.225 

Then John describes the ‘‘caesarian’”’ form of state based on the definition 
of wmperare and points out that this form is different from both the Baoisia 
and the tyranny.”#® Now, it is striking that between the principate and the 
BaoiAsia John Lydus introduces another constitutional form, which he calls 
Souivatiwv. According to John this form appeared when Diocletian transformed 
the principate into a tyrannical form of government by assuming royal insignia 
and introducing antipopular measures (heavy taxation, etc.).??” Finally, John 
Lydus describes the BaoiAsia as the ideal constitutional form and argues that 
the BaoiAeus preserves the state, properly administers the law in agreement with 
the best of the citizens, and takes care of his subjects like a father. In so 
doing the PaoiAets is the opposite of the tupavvos, who rules arbitrarily following 
only his vices without respect for the law.??8 

John Lydus’ definitions of Bacitels and tUpavvos are obviously taken from 
the old philosophical and rhetorical tradition, the Discourses on Kingship, 
the “mirrors of princes,’’ etc. Among many other authors, John definitely 
knew Synesius of Cyrene, who is the closest to him in time. Thus, he quoted 
verbatim from Synesius the remark that Baoidéws pév tpdtros 6 vdéyos, Tupdvvou &8 
vouos 6 tpdtros.229 However, John Lydus goes beyond Synesius when he dis- 


aat De magistratibus 1.3: *Ovopa S& Tis &pxiis avrév [i.e., Romulus et Remus] 6 ‘ItaAol Agyouor s4ytov 
olov TupavuiKéy: ov5E yap Baotrelas “Poopaixijs vvdpou éotl onuavtixdy, ds Tives UTroAaUBdvouel Td Aryiov 
Svopa SIev OUKETI PETA Tiv ExPoATy Tdv Hnyadv trap& ‘Pooalois Kaito: PaciAevopévors éypnucricev. Etepov 
Yap TO Tis Evvdpou Baoielas kal Erepov Td TUpavvlBos Kal GAAO TO THs avTOKpaTOpias &Eicwpua.... Ibid. 1.5: 
...@OTE TUPAVVOS Tv 6 ‘PoopWAos. 

225 This idea is clearly expressed in Diogenes’ answer to Alexander the Great’s question on how 
one could be the best king, as narrated by Dio Chrysostom, The Fourth Discourse on Kingship 24: 
"AAN' ovude Eotiv, Epn, PaciAevery KaKds ov L&AAOV 7 KaKds c&yaSev elvar. 6 yap Bacidels dvSpdtrov d&piotds 
Eotiv, avSperotatos cv Kal SiKatdtatos kal pidav9pertrétatos Kal dvikntos Ud travtés trévou Kal TTAOTNS 
étriduplas...Kadctrep ov ovK oT! KUPEepvay ph KUBEepvTTiKds, OUTwSs OUSE Bacirevetv Uh PaciriKdds. 

26 TO yap T&v Katodpwv fyouv avtokpatépewv éramvupov ot5s Paotreias GAA’ OSE TUpavUIB0s tor} 
OnNLavTiKdv, avTapxias 5 WaAAOV Kal avSevtias Tov SioiKeiy Tous eaviorapévous KaTa THY KOIVedY SopuBov 
érrl TO KGAAIOV EmrITaTTEW Te TH OTPaTEULATI, Trdds &v Séor udyeoIat Tois évavtiots. imperare yap Td ém- 
Tarte tap’ “ItaAois Aéyetai, EvSev ivirepcrwp. St1 5 Paoirslas ovK oT! onuavTiKdv TO avToKpéTOpOS F 
Kaloapos Svopa, SijAov avtixpus TH Kal Tous Umrc&tous Kal wet’ exelvous Tos Kaloapas Td Tév Aeyopévoov 
ivireparropav <dvona> &€icopa tis errovupias AaBetv. ovSE yp Emiorpois TupavviKois paivetar yonoanévn 
THv Kaiocpwv apy, dAoupyidi S povy tiv ‘Papaiwov BovAhy d&vaBalivouoa Kal tas év StrAoIs Suvdwers atrro- 
Kpatés, ws Epny, iSuvouca. TauTy Kal tpiyKitras avToUs exdAecav ‘Papaior, ofovel mpdtny KepaAty Tijs 
ma&ons troAiteias: De magistratibus 1.4. 

227 "EQuadcxsn otv Tapa ‘Pwyators i torodTn tév Katokpov evtagia &yp1 AtoKAntiavot, 8s tmpdtos 
orépavov ék AiSou Tipias ouyKeievov TH KepaAi] Trepi9els Eo Sijt& Te Kal TOUS Td5as WHpdoas Et] TS BactAiKdy, 
7 THANE eitreiv Errl TO TUPavUIKOV ETpEYEV, dvEevETPT}OATO TE TV fTrEIpOV Kal Tois pdpois EBcouvev: ibid. 1.4. 
Kal SfjAov dvtixpus, St: ‘Papatois ES0s dominos tots tupavynoavtas d&rroKaAeiv, cos Si) TUAAa Kal Md&ptov, 
Kai Soutvatidva thy tupavviba: zbid. 1.6. As far as I can see, the term Sopvaticv is in Greek 
&rrag Aeydouevov. 228 Thid, 1.3. 

229 Ibid. 1.3; cf. Synesius, On Kingship VI D, ed. N. Terzaghi (Rome, 1944), 15 lines 7-8. Synesius 
must have been the source of John Lydus, for no other discourse on kingship contains this remark. 
The closest is Dio Chrysostom, Discourse on Kingship II1.43—44. 7 
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cusses the titles which he considered proper for the emperors of his time. 
Synesius had praised the emperors of the fourth century for refraining from 
using the title BaoiAevs in their own official documents.*®° In opposition to 
that, John Lydus speaks in favor of the title BaoiAes instead of the titles 
SeoTrotns73! and dominus,*®2 both of which are properly used only for the tyrants. 
Thus, we can see that John Lydus presents Justinian’s regime as a sort of 
enlightened kingship. This form preserves the merits of the Principate, exclud- 
ing its deterioration and degeneration, i.e., the dominate, which is rejected 
as a tyrannicide; on the other hand, it is purified from the faults of regnum, 
and is supposed to respect the law and take care of the people. A perceptive 
Baoideus preserves the tradition and the law and takes care of the state and 
the citizens, not as a dominus but as a father: this is the ideal kingship which 
is praised and defined by John Lydus under the experience and with the 
terminology of his time. This constitutional form can best be expressed by the 
BaoiAtws Svoya. 

We should expect that John Lydus’ preference for basileta would lead him 
to propose that this should replace the traditional Roman “‘emperorship”’ 
(16 Kaioapos &£ipa). However, he is aware of a fact that prevents him from 
doing so. He sees the necessity of continuing to call his ideal constitutional 
form an emperorship, because with this title the emperors have been able to 
appoint kings (BaciAéas) to the other (client) nations.?33 

In his Res gestae Augustus praised himself, stating inter alia that in his 
triumphs nine kings or royal children preceded him.”*4 The way in which he 
mentions the many kings who in one way or another paid homage to him 
during his rule?*> expresses in ideological terminology the superiority of the 
Roman emperor over the kings of the world. Thus, the emperor could not 
assume the title of a king because he was above all kings, and in many cases 
he was the actual king-maker, since it was in his power to recognize and invest 
the client kings.*8* This idea appears again in John Lydus, not with ideological 
implications but as a real obstacle for the assumption of the title BaoiAeus by 
the emperor: the emperor cannot call himself officially a Baoievs as long as 


280 Errel Kal ToUvopna atrrdé coi Sia tol Pactréws Syipov, éxArtrés ‘Poopactors yevdpevov &q’ o¥ Tapkuvious 
& Sijpos EEAacev. dro tovrrou yap fuels pév Uuds &Eiotpev Kal kadotpev Pacidtas, Kal yp&qopev obs" Upels 
dé, elte elSotes elte yt, ouvnSeig 5 cuyxwpotivtes, tov Syxov tijs rpoonyoplas d&vaSuopévois eolkare. obKOUV 
ore TPds TOAIv OTE Trpds ISiaTHY OTE UTapxov ypdqovtes ote TrPds GpyovTa PdpPapov éKxoaAAwtioacé 
Trote TH PaciArées Svdpati: GAA’ avroxpéropes elvar troicioSe: On Kingship chap. 17, ed. Terzaghi, 38 line 
16-39 line 6. Cf. Ch. Lacombrade’s commentary, in Le Discours sur la Royauté de Synésios de Cyréne 
a Vempereur Arcadios (Paris, 1951), 142. 

281 Miontov yap kal ‘Popaixiis tAeuSepias &AASTpPIOV Seotréras, GAAG wh PaciAgas, Tols KpaToUvTas dvo- 
waleiv: De magistratibus 1.6. 

232 Toid. 1.6. 

; ~ ppentoe SE Paoircias TS Kaicapos &Elwpa, St1 Kal Sodvar Pacidéas éAaI Tois ESveciv én’ EEouotas elye: 
ibid. 1.6. 

234 Res gestae divi Augusti 4.3, ed. V. Ehrenberg and A. H.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1955), 4-5: In triumphis ducti sunt ante currum 
meum veges aut vegum libert novem. 

235 Ibid. 27, 31, 32, 33. 

736 Cf., for instance, ibid. 27: Armeniam maiorem interfecto rege eius Avtaxe cum possem facere 
provinciam, malut matorum nostrorum exemplo regnum id Tigvani regis Artavasdis filio, nepoti autem 
Tigranis regis, per Ti. Nevonem tradere. 
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other client rulers are appointed by him as Baoudcis. It was therefore only 
after the abolition of kingship in the client kingdoms neighboring Byzantium 
in the fourth quarter of the sixth century that the title BaoiAes could be 
assumed officially by the emperors. 


We have seen that the constitutional development from Augustus to 
Justinian was the gradual transformation of the Roman Principate to the 
Hellenistic basilera. On the other hand, the Early Byzantine policy of abolishing 
the kingship in the client states of the East had come to an end by the last 
years of the sixth century. Nevertheless, when this was accomplished still 
another factor, Roman relations with the other great power of the East, the 
Sasanian Great Kings, prevented the assumption of the title BaoiAets. We do 
not have to analyze these relations 1m extenso. Nonetheless, it is necessary to 
remember first, that the King of Kings recognized the emperor’s sovereignty 
over the Empire and its client states on the condition that the emperor 
recognized his sovereignty over the Persian Empire and its clients; and second, 
that this recognition of equal sovereignty was expressed through the official 
titles. The Sasanian monarch was recognized as King of Kings (Baoidsts 
Baoitéwv), while the emperor was addressed as quaisar 1 Rum (Caesar of the 
Romans). It is obvious that these titles were exclusive. There was only one 
Caesar, the Roman, and on the other hand there could be only one King of 
Kings, the Sasanian. If the Byzantine emperor assumed the title basileus he 
would be indicating his submission to the basileus basileon, while the assump- 
tion of the whole exclusive title would mean an open claim to the Sasanian 
throne.?3? 

This barrier was removed again at the end of the sixth century. When 
Emperor Maurice supported Chosroes II in regaining his throne in 591 a new 
Byzantine-Persian peace treaty was concluded, which restored Byzantine rule 
in northeastern Mesopotamia to the status quo ante A.D. 363. On this occasion 
Chosroes sent an official letter to his protector Maurice, in which he made for 
the first time in Roman-Persian relations a significant concession: he dropped 
from the inscription the exclusive title BaoiAevs Baoikéwv, and called himself 
Tepodv Baoitels while at the same time he conceded the emperor the title 
Baoideus “Payatwv.238 This is the first known case of the use of this title in an 
official document of the international, highly sophisticated world of diplomacy 
in the sixth century. However, it was not only a gesture of diplomatic courtesy 
on the part of the young Persian prince. It was also a concession which enabled 
the Byzantine emperor to call himself what he already had been for centuries: 
Bacireus tév ‘Pooaiov. On the other hand, the same concession strengthened 
the Roman-Persian peace on the basis of the balance of the two Great Powers, 
no doubt at the cost of the smaller and client nations. This is expressed at the 
beginning of the above-mentioned letter of Chosroes to Maurice: ‘‘The divinity 
has from the beginning ordered from heaven that two eyes should shine over 


237 See supra, pp. 35-36. 
238 ‘Theophylactos Simocattes, Historia IV.11, ed. de Boor, 169. 
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the world, the most powerful emperorship [BaoiAdia] of the Romans and the 
most perceptive scepters of the Persian state. Through these two greatest 
powers the disobedient and warlike nations are winnowed and the manage- 
ment of mankind is regulated and ruled forever.’’2°9 


After the publication of A. Alféldi’s classic articles on the imperial represen- 
tation and ceremonies we have learned to be careful not to attribute to Persian 
influence the elements which characterize the Late Roman and Byzantine 
court.240 However true and helpful Alféldi’s conclusions have been to the 
scholarship of the last forty years, there are several references in the sources 
which cannot be interpreted merely as anti-Persian topology, since there are 
some aspects of the constitutional theory and the political life of Early 
Byzantium which can be explained more easily as influences from the neigh- 
boring Great Power of the East than can be traced back to ancient Roman 
forms. This study of the Empire’s attitude toward the client kingdoms should 
be considered one of these aspects. It has been stated above that the Roman 
system of appointing and investing kings is derived from the Persian (formerly 
Parthian) policy toward the client kingdoms within and without that vast 
state. It is the policy of the shahanshahs toward the local shahs. This influence 
is obvious in the Byzantine policy of appointing ‘‘satraps’’ for the Mesopo- 
tamian and Armenian districts which in the fourth century were under Roman 
control; does not the word “‘satrap”’ say everything? That the investment of 
Arab phylarchs with the insignia of the malks of the desert was carried out 
in exactly the same way as the Persian king carried out the investment of 
the Lahmid phylarchs is another obvious example which marks the next 
chronological step in the assimilation process. Finally, the abolition of king- 
ship and the replacement of the local kings by local princes in imperial service 
copied the Sasanian system of appointing marzbdéns and other Persian dig- 
nitaries to administer the subordinate countries in the name of the King 
of Kings.?44 

The official protocol of the peace negotiations which took place at the 
Persian monarch’s palace in Ctesiphon in 561 offer a lively picture of how 
the two Great Powers were speaking the same language not only in their 
political and military aspirations and their ideological presentation, but also 
in their attitude toward the powerless countries whose future was entirely 
decided by them. The negotiations concerning the future of the small kingdom 
of Suania in the Caucasus illustrates this attitude. The Byzantine ambassador 
had put forth decisive arguments that the small country should be returned 


299 Avo tialv dpSaApois Tov Kdopov KaTOAGuTED Ian TrévTA &veSev Kal EE &pyiis TS Sefov etrpaypatevoato, 
TOUT’ got! TH Suvarwotaryn THv ‘Pwpyatiwv Pacirelg kal Tois Euppoveotdrois OKI TTPOIS THIS Tepody 
ToAITtelas. TowTaIs yap Tais peylotais &pyais te crrer9i] Kal pidoTréAcpa ~9vn ArKyilovtal, Kal 4 Tddv 
a&vSpwotrov Siaywyt KataKxooperto Kal kuBepvarror Sik travrdés: ibzd. IV.11. 

740 A. Alfoldi, “‘Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am rémischen Kaiserhofe,” 
RM, 49 (1934), 1-118; and idem, ‘‘Insignien und Tracht des rémischen Kaisers,” ibid., 50 (1935), 
1-171; both repr. in Die monarchische Reprdsentation im rémischen Kaiserreiche (Darmstadt, 1970). 

241 Christensen, op. cit. (note 126 supra), 97ff. 
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to Byzantine control, and he provided a list of Suanian kings who were 
invested by the emperors in the past. The King of Kings Chosroes, lacking 
counterarguments, suggested that the people of Suania be asked to choose 
their master, and he promised to accept their decision if they voted for their 
submission to Byzantium. The Byzantine ambassador, quite embarrassed by 
this proposal, wanted to know if the Great King was really thinking of asking 
the Suanians to decide their future. For he had no doubt that if conditions 
would allow they would choose self-determination. Thereupon, the Great King 
appeased the ambassador with a clear answer: Listen, he said, I am definitely 
not thinking of asking the Suanians anything concerning Suania, for it would 
not be pious or just to leave the country to the dangerous decision of its 
slaves !#4# The result was that Suania remained with the Persians. 


E. Stein and G. Ostrogorsky explained the assumption of the title PaoiAeds 
in terms of the Grdzsterung of the Byzantine state in the seventh century. 
If we take the Grdztsterung as a historical process, including the Hellenistic 
legacy which survived in Byzantium but was also inherited by the Parthian 
monarchs, then we must expect the Sasanian empire to be much closer to and 
have greater impact on the neighboring empire in the West than the language 
and the religious barrier allows us to acknowledge. In these terms the assump- 
tion of the title BaoikeUs expressed the fact that the Roman emperorship had 
absorbed enough elements of the Hellenistic kingship to be given its name 
officially. Thus, beyond all other elements of ‘‘Hellenization,” which became 
dominant in the seventh century, it was the Hellenistic idea of kingship, 
which had been experienced in the Sasanian empire, that prevailed in Byzantine 
basilera.*48 


APPENDIX 


THE DATE oF INSCRIPTIONS LBW 2770 FROM KYTHREA, CYPRUS, AND 
GREGOIRE 107 From EPHESOS 


Inscription no. 2770 of the Collection of Le Bas and Waddington,?“ which was supplied with 
two other fragments found and published by Mitford,**5 contains the intitulatio of an imperial 
edict beginning with the title BaoiAeus. Unfortunately, the name of the emperor who promulgated 
the edict is erased in the inscription. Le Bas and Waddington as well as Mitford assigned the edict 
and the inscription to Justinian I. Quite recently J.-P. Sodini studied the imperial titles included 
in the existing fragments and proposed that the emperor’s name was not Justinian but Tiberius 
I].246 He reads the first three lines in all three fragments as: 


#42 Menander, frag. 11, Excerpta de legationibus, ed. de Boor, 186-88. 

243 G. Résch has written a dissertation on ONOMA BAZIAEIAS. Studien zum offiziellen Gebvauch der 
Katserittel in spdtantiker und frithbyzantinischer Zeit, to be published as vol. X of Byzantina Vindo- 
bonensia. I wish to thank Otto Kresten, who allowed me to see the proofs of this remarkable book, 
although it was too late to make use of it for the present study. 

*44 P. Le Bas and W. Waddington, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure (Paris, 1847). 

245 T. B. Mitford, ‘‘Some New Inscriptions from Early Christian Cyprus, 7. A New Fragment of 
Justinian’s Rescript from Kythrea,” Byzantion, 20 (1950), 128-32. 

246 J.-P. Sodini, “‘Une titulature faussement attribuée a Justinien Ier. Remarques sur une inscription 
trouvée a Kythréa, Chypre,’’ 7M, 5 (1974), 373-84. 
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T Bao[t]Aeus [MAGBios TiPépios Keovo-] 
[tavtivos] thotds Ev Xpiote Tuepoo-] 
Tatos péfyiotlos eu[epyétns Kal].247 


In my opinion there are some serious objections to this identification. Sodini finds an easy 
explanation for the erasure of the name of Emperor Tiberius. He suggests that the name was 
erased by some Cypriot who objected to the emperor’s decision to transfer Armenian war prisoners 
to Cyprus in 578.748 However, this explanation is not very probable. First, Sodini seems to 
disregard the difference between war prisoners and refugees. For, as opposed to the refugees, 
the war prisoners in Cyprus would have been welcome as cheap labor.*4® On the other hand, 
the year 578 as the date of the transfer is based on Hill’s History of Cyprus: ‘‘towards the end of 
the reign of Justin II or more probably soon afterwards, the already very composite population 
of the island received an admixture of a large number of captives, who had been taken in Arzanene 
in Great Armenia by Maurice.’’25° However, there are two errors in Hill’s statement. The trans- 
ferred people were not peasants from Roman Great Armenia but war prisoners captured in 
Arzanene in Persarmenia. According to Theophylactos Simocattes, our main source for this war, 
gdvov te TroAUy Ti Mepodv toAiteia évetropevoavto: Cwypioavtes te Tou Tepoikou évevt)- 
KOVTA TIPOs Tais Seka yiAicors....251 On the other hand, this did not happen during the reign 
of Tiberius, but in the last year of Justin’s reign before Tiberius was proclaimed emperor on 
October 6, 578. Again, Simocattes says that TovTawv thy tpitnv d&rdpoipav Maupixio To 
‘Pwoyaiaov orpatny of Tou éTrArtikou SwWpnoduevor, ovK dut}KeoTA TOU TroAguoU T& ETtixElpa 
étreTroinvto. 6 pév oUv oTpaTnyos Tdév LoypnSévtov Thy Evquiav TrapeSHAou TH Kaioapt, 
6 8 Kaicap &v& thv Kuttpov thy Aciav Siéyeev.252 From this evidence we must conclude 
that Tiberius was still holding the title of Caesar when this event took place in the summer of 
578, some months before he was proclaimed emperor.*5§ Thus, even if the Cypriots were not 
satisfied with the captives, the name they would erase would be Justin’s and not Tiberius’, 
since the latter was not yet emperor when this occurred in the summer of 578. 


It seems to me that every attempt to date the inscription from Kythrea must start from the 
fact that the emperor for whom we are looking suffered the damnatio memoriae, regardless whether 
this happened officially as the Senate’s decision or occasionally after his deposition and assassi- 
nation. 

The only emperor who is known to have been condemned officially in the period between 
Justinian and Heraclius is the tyrant Phocas. We know that when Heraclius came to Constan- 
tinople as a liberator Phocas was executed, and his statue in the Hippodrome was overturned 
and publicly burnt as a kind of symbolic damnatio memoriae.?™4 


247 Ibid., 384. 

48 Thid., 382. 

#49 According to Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History V.19, ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 215 lines 19-22: 
TH OarynveuSEvta alypcActa SAOKAtpous vious Kal TdéAsis, &ypous Te EonuwSévTas TH yodven EEoikfjoot tH 
TE Yilv évepyov KaTaoTicacSai TraVTN TeaNy dyewpyntov otcav.... Cf. P. Charanis, ‘‘The Armenians in 
the Byzantine Empire,’’ Byzantinoslavica, 22 (1961), 198. 

250 G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 2nd ed., I (Cambridge, 1949), 281. 

*51 Theophylactos Simocattes, Historia III.15,14-15, ed. de Boor, 143 lines 6-8. On the number 
10,090, see Hill, op. cit., 281 note 4. 

252 Theophylactos Simocattes, Historia III.15,15, ed. de Boor, 143 lines 8-12. According to John 
of Ephesos, the captives were Persarmenian Christians: Ecclesiastical History III1.vi,15, trans. E. W. 
Brooks, CSCO, 106, Scriptores Syri, 55 (Louvain, 1936), 236; cf. also ibid. III.vi,34, trans. Brooks, 257. 

253 It is in failing to see this clear indication that Hill dated this event after the death of Justin II: 
op. cit., 281 note 3. His reference to Bury is irrelevant, since Bury does not date Maurice’s expedition 
in Arzanene after Justin’s death, although he is inclined to accept the year 578 rather than 577: Later 
Roman Empire, II, 104 note 1. Cf. Goubert, op. cit. (note 109 supra), 74-78. 

204 See A. N. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, I (Amsterdam, 1968), 90f. If the identifica- 
tion with Phocas is correct, perhaps we can come even closer to the date of the erasure of his name. 
Studying the coins struck in Cyprus in 609 and 610 with the legend ERACLIO CONSVLI, Philip 
Grierson has elucidated that Heraclius himself or his general Nicetas came to Cyprus in a.p. 609, 
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However, I cannot exclude another emperor whose name could also have also been erased on 
the inscription. This is Phocas’ predecessor Maurice, who lost the imperial throne after a successful 
uprising against him. On Grégoire’s inscription no. 111 the name of Maurice is erased,?5> most 
probably in the course of the persecution suffered by Maurice, his reputation, and his family 
in the time of Phocas’ regime.” : 

Sodini, who knows that the official assumption of the title BaoiAeUs in imperial documents 
is not testified before Heraclius, explains the use of this title in the inscription of Kythrea so 
many years before A.D. 629 ‘‘par un contréle, moins rigoureux en province, de l’exactitude des 
titulatures, surtout si l’on prend en considération que l’on désignait couramment l’empereur du 
titre de BaoiAeus.””25" However, if the isncription contained the text of an imperial edict—and 
there is no doubt about that—I cannot see how the most “‘sacred’’ part of it, the Intitulatio, could 
be dealt with by “‘un contrdéle moins rigoureux.”’ 

Sodini refers to another inscription, attributed by Grégoire to Justinian and dated to A.p. 535- 
36, in order to show that the use of the title BaoiAeus was possible in a provincial inscription before 
Heraclius.*°8 However, it is very doubtful that this inscription belongs to Justinian’s time. 
Grégoire reads this inscription from Ephesos as follows :25° 


[Ev ovopati tov Selotr(otou) tydv “Inoou Xpiotou BaoiAsu[s] 
[lovotiviavo]s “AAauavixous TotSixols Fep- 
[uavixous | EvavSaAixous évS0€os 
[viknts Tp]oTreouyos de1céBaotos Attyouot(os). 
5 [Etre81 tais éxxA]noiais tis 6p9086€0ou triotews Thy 

[Seoucav trpjoonKel Tiny Tpocdyeo Sal, Kai] 
[tH &yico Kal] ceBacuio olka ToU é&troaTéAou 
[’loocvvou 16 év "Ep]éow SiaKeipéveo Kate Thy SUva- 
[uiv T]Gv Trpovoia ToUTO HEV TOU HaKaplMOTéTOU 

10 [tratpixpxou *Emijpa[viJou toUto S€ Tov trepiPAgrToU 
[kountos Tis “Eoo]... 


From Grégoire’s note on line 10 it is clear that he had doubts about the essential evidence for 
the date 535-36.76 For we can restore Justinian’s name in line 2 only if we read tTratpi&pyou 
‘Ertipaviou in line 10 and identify the Epiphanios of the inscription with the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople of the same name.*! Nevertheless, the alternative reading which Grégoire suggested 
for the five crucial letters JAPOY in line 10 seems preferable to me. Therefore, in the first half 


after taking Egypt on the liberation army’s way from Carthage to Constantinople. The coins show that 
Heraclius no longer recognized Phocas, although he hesitated to let his army proclaim him emperor: 
P. Grierson, “The Consular Coinage of ‘Heraclius’ and the Revolt against Phocas of 608/610,” NC, 
ser. 6, vol. 10 (1950), 71-93. Cf. idem, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
and in the Whittemore Collection, I1, Phocas to Theodosius III (602-717) (Washington, D.C., 1968), 
41, 208f. Cf. also W. Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini von Justinus II. bis Phocas (565-610) einschliess- 
lich dey Pradgungen dey Heraclius-Revolie (Vienna, 1975), 86f. It seems quite probable that during 
Heraclius’ or his general’s stay in Cyprus the official inscriptions of the tyrant were destroyed and his 
name erased. 

*o Grégoire, op. cit. (note 2 supra), 39. For a photograph of the fragment with the erased name, 
see R. Heberdey, “‘Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Grabungen in Ephesus 1905/06, VIII,” OJ’ (1907), 
suppl., col. 67. For the date of the inscription, see Ch. Diehl, ‘‘Note sur deux inscriptions byzantines 
d’Ephése,’’ CRATI (1908), 207ff. 

256 Stratos, op. cit., 52£. 

#57 “Une titulature’”’ (note 246 supra), 377. 

#98 TDi O11: 

299 OD. cit., no. 107, p. 35. 

260 **L. 10. Restitution douteuse; les traces de lettres DAPOY doivent sans doute s’interpréter 
@MANIOY a moins qu’il ne faille lire [1potS]pou”’: ibid., 35. 

261 Tbid., 35. 
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of line 10 I would suggest the reading: [Tijs “Epecioov trpojéS5povu.? This suggestion takes into 
consideration the fact that after the ecclesiastical dignity mentioned in line 10 there does not 
follow the praefectus praetorio Orientis, who would be a évSo0€détatos (gloriosissimus), but only a 
lower dignity, perhaps the comes Orientis with the title trep{BAetrtos (spectabilis) 268 Furthermore, 
in the inscription from Ephesos the imperial title Caesar is omitted, which leads necessarily 
to a time when the title BaotAeus had replaced all other imperial titles, including the title Caesar. 


262 The title paxapimtatos, attributed in line 9 to the ecclesiastical of line 10, is found in numerous 
imperial documents to be attributed to Metropolitans. For the evidence, see E. Chrysos, Die Bischofs- 
listen des V. Okumenischen Konzils (553) (Bonn, 1966), 66 note 79. 

263 On these titles, see P. Koch, Die byzantinischen Beamtentitel von 400 bis 700 (Jena, 1903). Cf. 
also E. Hanton, “‘Lexique explicatif du Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure,”’ 
Byzantion, 4 (1927), 116f., s.v. tepiBAetrros. 


